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AN EXCEPTIONALLY IMPORTANT AND TIMELY NEW BOOK IS 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLD 


The Regeneration of the Porter School 


By EVELYN DEWEY 


The tendency of the age is toward a fuller sense of community of interest and effort, and nowhere is 
there greater need or promise than in the field of its application to education. Miss Dewey’s book de- 
scribes the actual experience of a school in a small and isolated district, which, through the wisely- 
directed energy of its teacher became the center and mainspring of community endeavor, a social out- 
let for young and old. Mrs. Harvey, the teacher of Porter School, thoroughly realized that only by the 
co-operation of the township could anything like permanence for her work be secured. From the first 
she has never worked for the people of Porter she has done things with them. Beginning with the 
school, she used the material developing from its problems to build ideals and practical knowledge 
such as make for success in any locality, and their value has been so evident that when she leaves Porter 
her work will not die. 


This account of the re-creation of a community thr ough its school is, in fact, a most inspiring revela- 


tion of the great and progressive possibilities lying close to hand for those who seek a check for the 
increasing disintegration of American country life. 


Fully illustrated. Cloth. t2mo., net, $2/00 


Schools of To-morrow By JOHN DEWEY and EVELYN DEWEY 


A general survey of the best work that is being carried on to-day in America as educational experiments. Net, $1.60 
New York Times: Undoubtedly the most significant educational record of the day. 

New York Tribune: The most informing study of educational conditions that has appeared in twenty years. 

San Francisco Ohronicle: Not a cut-and-dried handbook of educational theory . . . a helpful, inspiring book. 


Creative Impulse in Industry By HELEN MAROT 


A Proposition for Educators. Professor JOHN DEWEY in an extended review in The New Republic describes this as “the 
most sincere and courageous attempt yet made to face the problem of an education adapted to a modern society which 
must be industrial and would like to be democratic.” Net, $1.50 


Salt: The Education of Griffith Adams By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


In this month of Commencements, it is well to consider this courageous book which tells of conditions in schools and col- 
leges with a directness that is startling. Yet its charge that the colleges are turning out, year after year, loose-principled 
men who must later uproot false standards and learn'real moral values and the truths of life, has never been contested. 
Every parent should read it. Net, $1.60 


Marie Bashkirtseff. The Journal of a Young Artist. | Trans. by MARY J. SERRANO 


An entirely new translation, more complete than any yet published of one of the most extraordinary human documents 
ever written. Net, $2.50 


The Dickens Circle By Jy WoT Rey: 


A narrative of the Novelist’s friendships which throws so weny. valuable side-lights upon well-known men and women as 
to make it the most important contribution to the history of the Victorian period in many years. Net, $9.00 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature By ARTHUR SYMONS 


A new edition greatly enlarged of studies of famous French writers, illustrating that subtle quality of the French tem- 
perament, its self-renewing spirit so strongly now in evidence. Net, $3.00 


Studies in the Elizabethan Drama By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Chapters on selected plays by Shakespeare and studies of some of his contemporaries, including a number of papers not 
hitherto accessible except as scattered in reviews, etc, Ready late in June 


Lad: A Dog By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Really fine stories of dogs are very few; this tale of Lad’s doings is true, and written with an exceptional quality of 
understanding. Net, $1.75 


The Little Daughter of Jerusalem By MYRIAM HARRY 
With an Introduction by Jutus LumMairen of the Académie Irancatse 


The story of a passionate, precocious girl, daughter of a converted Russian Jew and a German deaco 
in the Holy City. An exquisitely natural Picture of the expanding soul of a young dreamer. none ene at $180 
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IZE and variety are the obvious characteristics of the 
National Conference of Social Work in the first meet- 
ing after the great war. To put it less prosaically, we 
might substitute “development” for “size,” and in- 
e§stead of mere “ variety ” see evidence of youthful vitality and 
(@) promise of a still more vigorous growth of social work in the 
‘Miyears of reconstruction on which we are entering. ‘‘ Over- 
igrown ”, the conference may. look to some who remember with 
yt a touch of nostalgia the days when they knew all the delegates 
“| ¥by name and connection, and when they felt that they were 
Wnot getting the full benefit of the week or doing their full 
Widuty unless they listened to every paper that was presented 
‘and contributed to most of the discussions; but even they can- 
not find it in their hearts seriously to deplore the present 
i dimensions, for the real social worker bases his work on a 
) faith in the vital elements in social work and in human society 
' and can hardly afford to be dismayed when he encounters evi- 
ii dences that his faith is justified. Instead of being overgrown, 
'4\the conference has by no means reached its full stature and its 
l)full development of brain and muscle. The forty-sixth birth- 
" Wi day does not mean middle age. 
’ The attendance has been the largest in the history of the 
“téconference: an aggregate registration of fully five thousand, 
‘of whom nearly 2,600 were “ paid-up ” members. That means 
i nearly a fourth of the 11,000 members enrolled on the con- 
\( 8 ference lists, and that in a period of war-time railroad rates 
Gi and in a place where hotels are—well, not inexpensive. 
On the other hand, the attractions of Atlantic City no 
‘doubt had something to do with the attendance, as well as the 
(M\fact that the entire state of New Jersey had been organized 
‘as hosts, with an energetic committee in each of the twenty- 
Mone counties. Prof. Frank A. Fetter of Princeton, in welcom- 
i § ing the conference on behalf of the Committee on Arrange- 
‘ments, intimated that it was no missionary spirit that deter- 
!@i) mined the choice of place this year, but an impulse of selfish 
5} indulgence on the part of that vast majority of the conference 
who are obliged to pass their lives in less favored common- 
wealths. “There was many a delegate who had decided she 
could afford to come to the conference because it would give 
a chance to combine recreation with serious business, “‘ and 
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The Forty-Sixth National Conference 
By Lilian Brandt 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


I’m afraid I can’t take any other vacation this year.” Surf, 
sails, sand, sun, movies, and all the amusements of the board- 
walk, certainly “ were greatly enjoyed,” as the country news- 
papers used to say. There were bathing parties, sailing parties, 
beach breakfasts, added to the usual luncheons and teas in the 
hotels. The drone of an airplane accompanied the voice of — 
many a speaker, and No. 327 especially came to,seem like one 
of our own members, so often did it pass over the Steel Pier. 
A special exhibit was arranged at Aviation Field one after- 
noon in honor of the conference. Whether any delegate went 
up as a passenger, as might be done any day for a fee of 
twenty-five dollars, and is carrying home a certificate of flight, 
is not recorded. 

So obvious was the appreciation of the recreational oppor- 
tunities afforded by the national playground, that a weary- 
eyed member of the conference anxiously suggested after the 
last evening meeting that we should expressly mention that the 
legitimate business of the week had not been neglected. To 
do this requires no exercise of the imagination. With the 
audiences at the general sessions in the Music Hall at the end 
of the Steel Pier numbering between two and three thousand 
every evening, with the section meetings of the ten divisions 
ranging from one hundred to a thousand, with a dozen or 
more impromptu assemblages arranged for in spare hours and 
drawing a large attendance, with reunions of the graduates 
of the various schools and special gatherings of groups of 
people interested in various kinds of social work, no one would 
be disposed to dispute the assertion that it was a very hard- 
working conference. ‘‘I marvel each evening,” said the en- 
thusiastic guest from Belgium, “‘ when I see so many gathered 
in this hall, withstanding all the distractions outside. Even 
when one gets as far as the entrance to the pier there is still 
a very fair orchestra which must be resisted.” It was only 
the sea air and the opportunities for recreation, said one and 
another, that made it possible to carry through such a program. 

A suggestion was made—which should not be discounted be- 
cause it came from a New Jersey man—that the National 
Conference might do well to adopt the plan of the American 
Medical Association, which mects in Atlantic City every three 
years. It is our impression that a plebiscite of those in attend- 
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ance would establish the custom. At any rate, the setting has 
furnished a distinctive background for the conference of 1919 
—a background made up of brilliant sunshine and blue skies, 
succeeded at the end of the week by three days of fog; of 
architectural monstrosities and sumptuous furnishings; of the 
Decoration Day crowds who thronged the boardwalk on the 
opening Sunday and the physicians and labor leaders who be- 
gan to be perceptible on the closing day, as they gathered for 
their annual meetings; of the myriad windows of the Music 
Hall, framed in jewels of electric lights against the darken- 
ing sky as we gathered in the twilight each evening and did 
our poor best to satisfy the energetic song leaders who sought 
to occupy us profitably while the audience was coming to- 
gether ; of salt-water taffy and aching feet and purple balloons 
and rolling-chairs and jitneys, and all the other things that 
go to make up the Atlantic City concept. It was perhaps a 
- wholesome antidote to the inflated self-esteem which a con- 
ference tends to foster temporarily that we saw ourselves sand- 
wiched in between the Aeronautical Congress of the preceding 
week, traces of which remained in our own meeting-place, and 
the American Medical Association and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, both of which crowded on our heels. And as 
we drifted out after receiving the farewell words of “ the 
best beloved president the conference has ever had” and the 
keynote for the coming year, set by the president elect in the 
phrase “‘ This is no time to back up from the firing-line,” we 
found ourselves in the midst of the regular Sunday afternoon 
concert in the Casino through which it was necessary to pass, 
and confronted by the placard: 
Patrons will confer a favor by avoiding unneces- 
sary noises during rendition of musical numbers. 

As the “rendition” was in process, and every rocking-chair 
occupied by an attentive or somnolent auditor, there was noth- 
ing for us to do but to accept our insignificant place in the 
scheme of the universe, readjust our distorted perspective as 
gracefully as we could, and “go away silently,” as in fact 
Miss Lathrop had in her wisdom suggested would be appro- 
‘priate, ‘intending to carry out in our every-day work the 
spirit of the week.” 

There are penalties attaching to such dimensions as the 
conference has attained, though no one would wish to restrict 
its growth. Mere physical accommodation of meetings and 
delegates becomes a serious problem. ‘There can no longer 
be a ‘‘headquarters hotel,’ where nearly everybody stays. 
There are not many halls large enough to seat the general 
sessions. Even for the divisions there must be a meeting-place 
of a size which not many years ago would have been adequate 
for the general sessions. Headquarters have been scattered 
this year along the board-walk and Pacific avenue over a hori- 
zontal distance of fully a mile, and over a vertical range of ten 
or twelve stories. “This means that more time is consumed in 
getting around and that it is not possible to drop in at so 
many sessions. It means that there is less unity than formerly. 
‘This has been perhaps the most frequent comment from those 
who have known the conference over a series of years. There 
is less probability that we shall meet the people we want to 
see, unless we make a special effort to do so; and it is impossible 
that we should all carry away anything approaching the same 
impression of what the conference has been interested in. To 
the new members it is frequently bewildering, as well as thrill- 
ing. The clearing-house for interviews set up by Mr. and 
Mrs. Routzahn in the Sun Parlor on the Pier was a help to 
a great many people. Even if they did not keep the appoint- 
ment made for them, they at least had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing had the appointment and of knowing that there was some 
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one interested in their getting what they wanted. A furthel 
development of this service would be appreciated, especially if i 
there could be better facilities for quiet talks near by, and more { 
provision for helping those who know only vaguely what they 
want, as well as those who are looking for a particular in- 
dividiiel, Program guides might also be furnished in this — 
connection, to help newcomers find their way around through 
the maze of subjects from which they have to choose. 
Whether because of the crowded program of meetings and 
distractions, or because of the quieting influence of sea air and- 
the glare of the sun, or because of the mere presence of so 
many people—at any rate there seemed to be less of that earn- — 
est interchange of views and experiences by twos and threes , 
which used to be what many people went to the conference 
for. When two people who would have liked to talk over 
their work met, each was generally on the way to some stated 
engagement, or they were too tired (though they may not 
have realized it) for serious conversation. After an exchange 
of ‘‘ Where are you staying?” and “I was afraid you were 
not here” and similar courtesies they would part with a 
mutual “ We must have a talk before the end of the week,” 
and that would be the end of it. 
The increasing size has a perceptible influence on the char- 
acter of the meetings. Dr. Winslow tells us that the Commit- 
tee on Health chose its speakers for their vocal as well as their 
mental powers, and the time may come when ability to make 
oneself heard will be the determining consideration. Even 
the section meetings are as large as many a good-sized Sunday © 
morning congregation, and no doubt many a brilliant contribu- 
tion to the discussion must remain unheard for lack of a suit- 
able voice with which to utter it. Then the necessity of secur- 
ing the name and residence of each speaker and inviting him ~ 
to come to the front of the room or to turn around is not — 
only a time-consuming procedure but one which tends to 
hamper spontaneous expression. The tendency, with growing — 
numbers, is inevitably towards greater formality and less free- 
dom of discussion in the section meetings; but perhaps that may 
mean that what is said is more carefully weighed and selected. 
In the general sessions and the larger of the section meetings 
the effect seems to be towards simplifying and popularizing the 
addresses. So many stages of experience are represented in the 
audience, so many different angles of approach to the particular 
subject under discussion, that it is necessary to select the essen- 
tials and to present them with all the skill and directness and 
art that can be summoned. Otherwise a restless creaking of 
chairs begins to be heard, a nervous cough starts up and spreads 
over the hall, and a file of receding backs confronts the plat- 
form. A good story is welcomed, if it is apt; careless organiza- 
tion of material is not tolerated; oratory is appreciated, but 
mere rhetoric, however eloquent, and generalities which are 
platitudes, command no respect. This audience is likely to 
forget its manners and clap down a speaker, out of sheer im- 
patience for the time that is being lost, unless it feels that it is” 
getting something useful. On the other hand, it is capable of © 
begging the chairman for an extension of time to a speaker 
who has something to say, as when Commissioner Royal © 
Meeker was recalled to read the section on amusements in his _ 
paper on The American Standard of Living. y 
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Across the Years 


THE evolution of the conference to its present state of de- 
velopment, from its first meeting early in the seventies, which — 
consisted of the secretaries of three state boards of charities, is 
a story not merely of increasing numbers, but also of differ-— 
entiation and diversification. Like any other evolution, 


Officers of state institutions and state boards, who constituted 
‘4,the nucleus of the conference; attend in greater numbers than 
“ever before, but the group of government officials includes also 
|all sorts of new varieties of public servant—administrators of 


«court physicians, and representatives of the federal employ- 
‘igiment service; the Treasury Department’s thrift campaign, and 
many another of the social ‘activities developed by the national 
‘government during the war. ‘To the charity organization 
al which became conspicuous’ in the conference in the 


_ This year the Red Cross contributed a notable: representa- 
ltion—fully a thousand in all, one of their exuberant officers 


tlong familiar to the conference under other titles. There were 
Salvation Army uniforms sprinkled here and there, especially 
ain meetings of the divisions on the Local Community and the 
Organization of Social Forces. There were more Negro faces 
gthan ever before. ‘There were over a hundred and fifty rep- 
airesentatives of the Y.W.C.A., and there were industrial social 
\ymworkers and psychiatrists, and enough policewomen to have a 


Foreign Guests 


STuHE distinguished foreign visitors who rounded out their 
onference on Child Welfare Standards by attending the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work were a most welcome addi- 
@tion: Sir Arthur Newsholme, for many years chief medical 
iofficer of the Local Government Board, and known to the 
“social workers of America at least ‘since the International 
Tuberculosis Congress of 1908, who is to spend the coming 
“Gyear.in the Johns Hopkins University School of Public Health ; 


iva! Sthe University of Brussels, who is planning to start a training 
ie school for social workers in Brussels; Eleanor Barton, whose 
‘earnestness and direct simplicity will not soon be forgotten 


: ‘by those who heard her speak; Mary Macarthur, leader of 


iti" Ythe women’s trade union movement in England; Dr. Maus 
sti! Band Mlle. Carter of Belgium; R. C. Davison of England; 
vat Dr. Mulon of France; and Takoyuki Namaye of Japan. In 


‘iBaddition to this group there were several Canadians who partic- 
‘Wipated in different parts of the program; and one of the most 
‘Ginteresting contributions to the conference was Alexander 
'Zelenko’s account of the development of the Russian Coopera- 
‘Stive Union, at one of the meetings of the Division on Indus- 
i Btrial and Economic Problems. 

’ To single out individuals from among our own people for 
‘Sspecial comment, in this hasty glance at the personnel of the 
ifconference, would be a long process, and risky. It may merely 
be noted that Miss Lathrop’s genuine democracy and ready 
wit were equal to every occasion; that the most popular per- 
eformers of the week were the infinitesimal Juan and Juanita, 
who represented Mexico in the Spanish-American dances, 
Tuesday evening, and nne were not surpassed by the oldest 


0 a : 

lfex-presidents of the pas present, whom I will not name 
jfor fear of including someone who has not yet held that office; 

Sand that many who were missed last year because they were in 
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ORGANIZATION FOR 1920 


Officers 


PRESIDENT, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, New York. gi 
VicrE-PRESIDENTS, 
Gertrude Vaile, Denver. 
Rev. John A. Ryan, Washington. 
Robert W. Kelso, Boston. 
GENERAL SECRETARY, 
William T. Cross, Chicago. 
Divisions 
I. Critpren—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 
II. DetineuENnts AND CorrecTioN—Bernard 
Glueck, M. D., New York. 
III. HeattH—George J. Nelbach, New York. 
IV. Puszric AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS—Rob- 
ert W. Kelso, Boston. 
V. THe Famity—A melia Sears, Chicago. 
VI. INpusTRIAL AND Economic ConpITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 
VII. Tue Loca, Community—Howard &8. 
Braucher, New York. 
VIII. Mentrat Hyorens—C. Macfie Campbell, 
M. D., Baltimore. 
IX. ORGANIZATION OF SocIAL Forces—W illiam 
J. Norton, Detroit. 
X. Uwnitinc oF NATIVE AND FoREIGN-BoRN IN 
America— Allen T. Burns, New York. 
Committees 
Committee of Twenty-one to report on the advisability 
of a plan whereby the conference may give expression 
to standards and ideals, Otto W. Davis, Minneapolis, 
chairman. 


Committee on Ways and Means, William J. Norton, 
Detroit, chairman. 


Committee of Ten to request the President of the 
United States, through the secretary of the interior 
or other cabinet official, to call a conference of na- 
tional social and civic organizations to consider the 
correlation of efforts of these agencies and national 
budget planning, William J. Norton, Detroit, chair- 
man. 


service abroad, were back again, among them Homer Folks, 
just arrived from France. 

By this time—if any readers have persisted thus far—it 
may seem not inappropriate to make some allusion to the con- 
tents of the conference program: “ How, may I ask,’ was the 
encouragement most frequently proferred by those who under- 
stood that the Survey had entrusted to me the writing of a 
general account, “ how can anybody write a report of this con- 
ference?” Towards the end of the week even the managing 
editor showed symptoms of nervousness about it. Of course 
no one can write an adequate account. One can only set down 
his own impressions. But in order to supply a corrective to 
individual judgment’ and to supplement the meager glimpse 
which was all the most conscientious reporter could get of 
the many meetings, we asked the chairman of each of the ten 
divisions to give us a short editorial on his division. We can- 
not too warmly express our appreciation of those contribu- 
tions, written as they were after a week of exacting responsi- 
bilities and unintermittent demands of many kinds. Without 
them any attempt at a general review in advance of the publi- 
cation of the proceedings would have been hopeless. 

The conference was organized in ten divisions, the six 

‘permanent ” ones provided by the by-laws, and fous others 


sonnel. 


-and a developing program from year to year. 
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(VII-X) which have been added in the last two years to pro- 


vide for new interests. They are: I. Children; II. Delin- 
quents and Correction; III. Health; IV. Public Agencies 
and Institutions; V. The Family; VI. Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Problems; VII. The Local Community; VIII. Mental 
Hygiene; IX. Organization of Social Forces; X. The 
Unity of Native and Foreign Born in America. Nine general 
sessions were held, each evening from Sunday to Saturday, 


inclusive, and on the second Sunday morning and afternoon. 


Sunday morning was devoted to the subsect of such general 
interest that it could not be claimed by any one division: the 
Eighteenth Amendment. ‘This left only eight sessions for the 
ten divisions and the opening and closing ceremonies—ob- 
viously not enough to go around. And so the opening exer- 
cises were consolidated, most appropriately, with the general 
session of Division I; the closing exercises with Division IX; 
one evening was harmoniously shared by divisions VII and 
X, in a combined program, and another by divisions II and 
IV. There were sixty-five section meetings held by the ten 
divisions—never less than five of them going on simultaneously. 
Two hundred and one names were announced on the printed 
program, and that was not a complete list. 


The Ten Flavors 


VARIETY was as conspicuous in the program as in the per- 
Each division had its distinctive flavor, as may be 
appreciated from the chairmen’s accounts, brief as they are. 


It would be a bold undertaking to venture to identify the in- 


gredients in these ten flavors on the basis of one person’s ob- 
servation, but there are certain characteristic qualities which it 


_is safe to mention. The Children’s Division shows the influence 


of its method of organization, with continuing subcommittees 
Its section- 
meetings—though they filled the First Presbyterian Church— 
gave the effect of a hard-working body of specialists, familiar 
with the discussions of past years and conscious of a respon- 
sibility for the future. Mental Hygiene attracted so much in- 
terest that it had to move on the second day from its modest 
quarters in the Chalfonte Hotel to the main auditorium of the 


‘Methodist Church. On the blazing afternoon when this 


division met with the Division on the Family to consider Some 
Scientific Basis of Social Case-Work, the roofgarden of the 
Breakers was filled to the window-sills, and the elevators dis- 
charged eager loads only to take on other loads of discouraged 
attendants who had not been able to find a place from which 
they could hear what was going on. At the luncheon under 
the joint auspices of Division V and the Red Cross on Wednes- 
day, when J. Byron Deacon outlined the Peace-Time Home 


' Service Program in a very able address, three hundred and 


eighty-two were present, instead of the possible hundred ex- 
pected by Miss Colcord and her committee. The treatment 
of the cooperative movement at home and abroad, in Mrs. 
Kelley’s Division on Industrial and Economic Problems, was 
appreciated as an important contribution to our information 
and to our realization of the part that this movement may be 
expected to take in the future. Division IX was generally 
agreed to be the scene of liveliest discussion and sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion. Its place of meeting was the High School 
auditorium, and here and there boys and girls could be seen 
gravely listening, until at the sound of a gong they had to 
scuttle away to their classes—earnestly bending their atten- 
tion to distinguish between federations and central councils 
and to determine what the place of philanthropic federations 
may be in a democracy. 


There was no one “ keynote” discernible: as there as been | 
in some conferences in the past, but there were several threads 
or currents of interest which seemed to run through the pro- 
gram. One of these—which might have been anticipated as | 
inevitable—was the determination to apply in the social work | 
of the immediate future all that we have learned from the : 
war. The most dramatic illustration of this was Dr. Salmon’s 
plea that we should salvage mental ability by doing for the 
children in our schools what we did for the soldiers in ml 
field hospitals in France, and that we should bring up ou 
provision for the treatment of mental disease in the civilian 
population to the standards established in the army, in order 
to wipe out the cruel contrast now existing between the prompt — 
and efficient medical attention provided for a soldier “ who 
is sick above the collar ” and the police station and court which 
must in most parts of the country be negotiated by his wife or 
mother suffering in the same way, before she can have the 
advantage of scientific treatment. Other conspicuous examples 
of this disposition to profit by the lessons of the war were the 
intensified interest in the fundamental problems of education — 
and health and family life and community organization which 
can easily be traced to the searching experiences of the last 
two years; the new appreciation of the needs of industrial 
cripples, due to the development of work for the disabled sol- ¥ 
diers and sailors; the consideration of how to convert the war § 
chest to peace needs and how to “‘conserve the war-time im- 
pulse ;” Barry C. Smith’s plan for a national endorsement and 
a federated budget for all the national organizations; the reso- ¥ 
lution proposed to the conference on behalf of the Federation 
of Settlements, for the appointment of a committee ‘ to assist 
in ascertaining and defining the functions and fields of opera- 
tion of the various national groups and associations, both those 
that have developed during the war and others;” and the sub- 
stitute motion which was adopted, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of ten “to request the President of the 
United States, through the secretary of the interior or other 
cabinet official, to call a conference of national social and civie 
organizations to consider the correlation of efforts of those 
agencies and national budget planning” (referring of course 
not to the proposed executive budget for the federal govern- 
ment, but to the budgets of the organizations concerned). 


of 


Getting Down to Facts : 


ANOTHER strong undercurrent was the desire to brush aside 
superficialities and pleasant delusions and get down to the essen- 
tial elements in human welfare. This is no new characteristic 
of social workers, to be sure, but it has evidently acquired new 
vigor. John A. Fitch’s challenge to consider whether social 
work “is to be a soporific or a stimulant” excited sympathy 
rather than resentment. ‘The basic requirement of an adequate 
income for a decent standard of living was the chorus in most 
discussions, whether they started out from the standpoint of 
health or morals or crime or child welfare or case-work ot 
social unrest. Ghosts of a generation ago hid behind the pro- 
posal that the conference should provide uniform schedules’ 
for family agencies to use in tabulating causes of poverty, by 
recording the opinion of somebody about each case, in the hope. 
that thus we might get at the “ real facts,” though the fallacies | 
of this method have long since, and repeatedly, been exposed, } 
its reappearance suggests that at least there is a fresh concern |\ 
about “ causes,” which ought not to be discouraged. The fre- |} 
quent appearance of the word “ standards” in a variety of as- 
sociations in the program is another straw that marks the trend 
towards realities: minimum standards of child welfare, stand- 
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‘ 
A S| ds of admission to day nurseries and of equipment for them, 
_ ‘indard methods in research surveys, case-work and indus- 
i » al standards, effects of good standards in housing and recrea- 
aur m, a standard organization for a community federation, and 
le a a general theme of Division III, health and the standard 
‘wi) living. 
ie i A third current requiring no special powers of insight to de- 
‘twist was a new sense of nationality, a new consciousness of the 
ig i,tional character of social problems and of national respon- 
hy )yapility for local conditions. In this connection it is of interest 
a ‘at the president of the conference was a federal official, the 
lief of a bureau which owes its existence to social workers, 
iid that there was an unusual number of representatives of 
“fle national government on the program, both its older wel- 
‘itti\ere activities, such as the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
y im #wer ones which have developed during the war, such as the 
“tt hy Sift campaign of the Treasury Department, the federal Em- 
Ot en oyment Service, the United States Housing Corporation, and 
itty fie Venereal Disease Division of the Public Health Service. 
tek he resolution which has been mentioned above, looking 
nn ward the better correlation of the national voluntary agen- 
Ta 2s, is an indication of the extremely important place they 
ob nd lve come to occupy and of what may be a tendency towards 
jvi{ul.e nationalizing—if that term may be used without too much 
iit vyagunger of misinterpretation—of the social work of America. 
oe | cordial response, furthermore, met the suggestion Saturday 
inenyydght that social welfare should have more adequate repre- 
meee | intation in the President’s Cabinet, by the addition of a De- 
tee artment of Public Health, a Department of Education, and 
| Department of Insurance, Compensation and Pensions. 


— 


et 5 a ; 


We Fundamental Problems 
«hath thal . . . . . 
ee ae more significant, however, than these isolated incidents, 


alitt"as the new way of looking at the great fundamental prob- 
teu fms which the war has not created but has made visible even 


vin) those formerly unconscious of them. Elementary education, 
i aysical vigor, a living wage, have come to be, regarded as 
il ad }atters of common concern of the whole nation, rather than 
rs tifunded by state lines or trade union affiliation or any other 
nO agmentary section. Similarly, special attention was given to 
«lgitirtain elements in the national composition which have 
thf ‘therto been comparatively neglected or treated in “‘ the wrong 

(ay ;” rural communities, the Negro, the immigrant. The un- 

(erlying thought seemed to be that the nation is no stronger 
in an its weakest spot; that democracy is a fiction so long as 
jvsMrtain great sections of the population are laboring under 
‘rious removable handicaps which prevent their keeping pace 


‘With the rest; that the test of the principles for which we en- 
vit red the war lies in their applicability to our own conditions 
wt home. (It was noticeable that in the early part of the week 
y@nere was hardly a meeting at which several speakers did not 
@restle to define “ democracy ” and express their conception 
pitt what it demands in some aspect of social work). 
vit 4 Americanization ” itself—though the term was proscribed 
A Vv Professor Miller on the ground that it suggests the com- 
fulsory imposition on the immigrant of a ready-made Ameri- 
I . an culture—received the attention of an entire division, which 
jae eld six lively meetings. The reciprocal character of the pro- 
gess of fusion was emphasized throughout. A new figure— 
r 1e automatic loom—was suggested by the chairman as a sub- 
otf mitute for the melting-pot. Many protests were entered 


‘ 0) 


mM dgainst assuming that a working knowledge of English ensures 
_ divmpathetic understanding of American ideals and principles, 
"jad it was pointed out that to compel the use of the English 


anguage is to use a discredited and ineffective method. 


af 
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A CABLEGRAM TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


ETWEEN 500 and 600 social workers in attend- 
B ance at the National Conference of Social Work 
signed the following cablegram, which was sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson through the League of Free Nations Asso- 


ciation: 

Strongly supporting the League of Nations as the most prom- 
ising feature of the peace settlement, we call your attention 
to the fact that the covenant is seriously handicapped in its 
appeal to the social conscience of America and its adoption 
endangered by certain treaty provisions indicated in the pub- 
lished summary which seem to run counter to those principles 
of self-determination and justice which under your leadership 
America has stood for in the war and in the new ordering 
of the world. 

We believe first, that the permanent transfer of Kiao Chau 
and the Shantung concessions to Japan would be indefensible, 
and that, if the transfer be only nominal and temporary, this 
should be made known speedily and authoritatively. Second, 
that while the produce of the Saar coal fields may justly be 
given to France to make good the crippling by the German 
armies of the French mines, there is no warrant for raising» 
the question of a transfer or political sovereignty in this region. 
Third, that the economic and reparation provisions be in har- 
mony with the terms of the armistice. Fourth, that assurance 
be given that in fulfilment of the world’s hope for a true 
League of Nations as against the old scheme of alliances and 
balance of power that the German and Russian nations once 
they have established stable and democratic governments, and 
in the case of Germany has demonstrated by acts its intention 
to execute in good faith the treaty provisions, shall be ad- 
mitted to the council of the league. 

We heartily endorse your action in regard to Fiume and 
urge that in all territorial questions arising in southeastern 
Europe the determining principles be those enunciated by you 
in the fourteen points which were agreed upon by the Allied 
states and accepted by the enemy states as the basis for the 
armistice. 

We believe that the issue raised by these and other provi- 
sions of the proposed treaty settlement make altogether clear 
that the League of Nations should be a living social institution 
susceptible of growth and development, and that amendment 
of the covenant and action by the Council and by the Assembly 
should not depend upon the old diplomatic procedure of 
unanimity. 


Among the signers were: 


Hommgk FOLKS, New York CAROLIND B. WITTPENN, Jer- 

Roya Mupnxnr, Washington sey City 

Pauu U. Ksuuoce, New York Foote a RILBY, Brookiyn 

ALLEN T. BURNS, New York FRANK HB. WING, Rochester 

sian C. LatHrop, Washing- J. Gu HANSON, Youngstown, 
on. io. 

ALEXANDHR JOHNSON, Atlanta HELEN T. WOOLLEY, Cincin- 

Marky McDOWELL, Chicago nati. 

RoggertT A. Woods, Boston FRANCES. INGRAM, Louisville 
Mrs. W. lL. MugDOCK, Bir- Sipnny A, TELLER, Pittsburgh 
mingham FRANCIS TYSON, Pittsburgh 
EDWIN D. SOLDNBHRGERB, PLil- J. PRENTICD MUEPHY, Boston 
adelphia. ARTHUR W. TOWNE, Brooklyn 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chicago Mrs. J. G. Fretie, St. Louis 
Ownrn R. Lovnsoy, New York Bene: GREENBERG, Philadel- 

MARTHA P, FALCONER, Phila- phia. 
delphia C. C. CaRsTmNS, Boston 
HeNRY W. THURSTON, New H. Iba Curry, New York 
York J. P. KRANZ, Nashville 
Cc. C. Coormr, Pittsburgh Dr. R. S. YaRRos, Chicago 


A further interest, which carinot accurately be described as 
conspicuous, but which was discernible and should not be over- 
looked, was a dawning recognition of the suffering in Europe. 
So far from general was it that we may well have seemed 
callous and complacent to the visitors from abroad and to the 
Americans who have just come back, except that the quick 
sympathetic response ot shudder or gasp to every reference in- 
dicated that it was an affair of ignorance, not of indifference. 
There can be no longer either ignorance or indifference on the 
part of those who heard Mrs. Barton and Dr. Sand quietly 
refer to the fact that there are practically no marriages taking 
place in France and Belgium and England because all the young 
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men are dead or disabled; who heard Mr. Devine quote the 
calculation of an Italian scientist that it will require sixty- 
six years for France to regain her lost population; and who 
heard Mrs. Kelley describe the famine-stricken children of 
Prague and the claw-like hands of the women from the starv- 
ing countries who were her fellow-delegates at Zurich. 


The Family 


Joanna C. Colcord 


T HERE were two recurring notes in this program. The 
first was expressed in the topic of the general session on 
Monday evening, What of the Immediate Future of the 
Family. At that meeting, Porter R. Lee made a plea for the 
family set free from conventional and outworn trammels and 
functioning as the basic institution of a newer and truer 
democracy. Prof. James Tufts, in a paper at once erudite 
and stirring, sketched the influence of wars upon family life 
in the past. He pointed out some of the dangers that threaten 
it in the present, and the means by which it may be possible 
to avert them. The high note struck at this meeting, of belief 
in the family and concern that it function properly in the new 
society, was sounded again and again during the session. At 
a joint meeting between the division and the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, speakers from 
four widely different sections of the country compared the 
marriage laws of their own states and discussed the possibility 
of changes which would have a salutary effect on the family. 

The other dominant note was first struck at the session of 
the handicapped soldier, when David H. Holbrook, of the 
Northern Division of the American Red Cross, gave his ex- 
cellent paper on vocational reeducation, and emphasized the 
duty of social workers in the proper industrial readjustment 
of the disabled man, whether soldier or civilian. The medical 
aspects of work with the handicapped were also discussed 
from the case-worker’s point of view in an able paper by 
Arthur F. Sullivan of Boston. 

The second of the two Home Service Section meetings 
‘struck both of these dominant notes in a manner which 
thrilled-a large audience. Mary C. Goodwillie, in a paper 
full of inspiration for all family case-workers, discussed the 
replacement and readjustment of the soldier in respect to his 
own family. With admirable impartiality, she pointed out 
the gains and the errors of the older and the newer groups 
in the family case-work field, and left each of these groups 
feeling that they had much to learn from and to contribute 
to each other. At the same meeting, Fred C. Croxton con- 
ducted a spirited discussion of the reinstatement in industry 
of the non-handicapped soldier. He made a strong plea for 
patience and understanding of the soldier’s psychology; and 
for a commonsense approach by our communities to the prob- 
lem of this replacement in industry. Mr. Croxton’s paper 
led directly up to what was in many respects one of the most 
remarkable of many outstanding meetings of the Family 
Division’s program—the joint session with the Division on 
Industry, upon the topic Case-Work and Industrial Life. At 
‘this session Stockton Raymond, of Columbus, himself a case- 
worker, discussed the method of the case-work approach to 
industrial problems; John A. Fitch of the SURVEY sounded a 
call which was nothing short of inspired to social workers to 
face squarely and seek to understand the growing spirit of 
social and industrial unrest. 

The Family Division program abounded this year in joint 
sessions; and mention should be made of that held with the 
Division on Mental Hygiene. Owing to the absence of 
one of the two speakers scheduled, Prof. F. S. Chapin of 
Smith College extended his paper upon sociology in its rela- 
tions to case-work, and made a brilliant and scholarly _pre- 
sentation of the need of a more scientific approach to their 
problem on the part of social case-workers. Other section 


meetings which had not only a general appeal to the division, }) 
but a special appeal to certain groups within it, were those 
upon aspects of adjustment between case-working agencies, 3) 
and upon thrift. The former attracted the group of super: a 
visors of case-work in the public and private agencies, and, inj, 
the form of a round-table, drew out much profitable discus- \ 
sion ; the latter was especially planned to meet the needs of the & 
growing group of home economists in social work. | eo 
Owing to local conditions, it was decided to hold no divi- 4 
sion luncheon this year. The Home Service luncheon in part § 
took its place. Nearly four hundred people were present to qj 
hear J. Byron Deacon and his associates discuss the future 
program of the Department of Civilian Relief of the Amer- Jy 
ican Red Cross and it is believed that twice as many tickets ¥e 
could have been sold if arrangements could have been made4 
to seat so many. Indeed, the attendance at all meetings of the q/y 
division was unusually heavy. At no meeting were there # 
fewer than four hundred present; and several of the section 
meetings called out an audience of more than twelve hundred. | 
A number of requests were made to have papers given in this 
division reprinted by the conference. Requests for at least two ¥, 
hundred copies are necessary before this will be undertaken. 
It is therefore important that such requests be communicated ¥ 
promptly to William T. Cross, secretary of the National Con- 4 
ference of Social Work, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 


Health 
C. E. A. Winslow 


Shee program of this division was developed on a somewhat # 
novel plan. Early last fall the divisional committee # 
planned to devote its entire meeting to the consideration of ® 
various phrases of a single topic—the relation between poverty 
and disease; and the various sessions formed practically a pro- 
gressive symposium upon this general theme. At the seven 
sectional meetings the relation of an inadequate family budget ¥ 
to a particular problem was discussed, tuberculosis, medical 
and nursing care, infant mortality, venereal disease, malnutri- - 
tion, housing and industrial diseases being successively con= # 
sidered. It is impossible to refer in detail to the valuable con- © 
tributions made by so many speakers to these various topics, 
but a few general tendencies may be briefly noted. First of 
all one was impressed with the recognition by the speakers of 
the complexity of the problems with which they had to deal. 
There was no shallow dogmatism but a clear recognition that 
an inadequate income is one factor in ill health but that in 
individual instances there are frequently other factors which 
play a far larger part. In the second place it was most en- 
couraging to note how much substantial research is being con- 
ducted along these lines and what valuable material is in | 
process of accumulation. Particularly inspiring was the evi- 
dence of the activity of certain government departments. The 
Children’s Bureau, the Housing Corporation, the Public 
Health Service and particularly the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
presented results which indicated contributions of the highest 
order to the cause of social progress and made all in attendance 
resolve that congressional myopia should not hamper the de- 
velopment of such activities in the future. 

Among the newer special topics discussed, mention should 
be made, even in the briefest survey, of the strong arguments — 
presented by John A. Lapp for health insurance as a means. 
of securing medical and nursing care, of Antoinette Cannon’s’ 
explanation of the role of the medical social worker in the | 
public health campaign, of Thomas Adams’ inspiring story of 
housing development as a war and a post-war problem in 
Canada, and of Irving Fisher’s plea for humanizing industry 
by considering the psychology of the worker as well as the size 
of the pay envelope and restoring to industry a modicum of 
the joy of labor. At the closing evening session the trend of | 
the whole discussion was admirably summoned up by Karl de 
Schweinitz, who made a brilliant speech on sickness as a factor. 


1 ‘ 


| 


bet . 
teat erty; by Royal Meeker who combined with the invalu- 
va ele 

‘walt data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics a sense of humor 
‘ijcasine as his statistics and perhaps even more heartily appre- 
iy tid 5 and by Edward T. Devine, who closed the session with 
‘ieutarnest and thrilling message of combined warning and 
{ey uragement for the future. ‘The whole message of the 
on may perhaps be summed up in the conclusion that many 
iy @nle are sick and many people die because they are poor; 
‘iy, the average standard of living as measured by real wages 
‘yy, Mffallen materially during the past five years; that on the 
\ty iM’ hand there are many sanitary and medical and social 
‘Mas Which may be set in motion to break the vicious circle 
up, agoverty and disease; and that it behooves us to see that these 
lies are given free play during the coming years. 


niting Native and Foreign-Born 
Allen T. Burns 


wd ( running through the sessions of the division was the neces- 
ii for establishing working relations with the immigrant 
S2rican in all basic phases of life. ‘‘ How can the foreign- 
fi enter into American life as effectively and satisfyingly as 
native-born?”’ sums up the problem as this section dis- 
fed it. 
1isay he members of this division by no means assume that one 
i duigii@kerence meeting was sufficient to cover the many aspects ot 
‘ier @k ONE question—much less to reach conclusions. However, 
itpfew phases discussed indicate through what fundamental 
jymor of American life the immigrant will be most solidly 
yeed with the native-born. The immigrant’s place in labor 
izations and progress, the methods by which our legal 
@itutions become intelligible and serviceable to him, the 
tiar problems in schooling for the immigrant, the ways in 
ich his own organizations connect and unite him with Amer- 
seed Life and due consideration of the foreign-born’s own pre- 
yessions and points of view in the fusion process were all 
(sidered at length. ‘There was practical unanimity that ex- 
Zion through intention or inadvertence from the advantages 
any of America’s institutions leaves the immigrant discon- 
al ed and proper soil for destructive agitation. ‘This fixes 
whe real problem of Americanization the adjustment of the 
ous processes, procedures and institutions of America so 
i they will be as adapted to the immigrant’s needs and 
@icipation as to the native-born. ‘The task is thus two- 
First, the studying of the immigrant so as fully to 
" yamerstand and appreciate his prejudices and capacities; and 
"ind, on the basis of this knowledge, to readjust American 
mal machinery so as to serve equally the foreign—as well 
.,,.ahative-born. 
‘4 @ne point emphasized as fundamental in any worth-while 
. if ell as traditional Americanism was self-reliance and self- 
Warnings were repeated that any process of as- 
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lation which discouraged or thwarted such activities would 
luce Americans in name, but not in substance. Conse- 
i" Watly, all the discussions sought methods by which the activ- 
gi Mot the foreign-born themselves would be the outstanding 
rit Sure in any process which secured for them the special ad- 
Stages and qualities characteristic of America. 


in dos 


“s(Organization of Social Forces 


William J. Norton 


(i) HE thread running through all the meetings of this divi- 

sion was a better and more effective cooperation of the 

Si llitutions of society through which flow the efforts for social 
Lie 
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amelioration and social reconstruction. In the division meet- 
ings the discussion, which was at all times vigorous, returned 
constantly to ways and means of promoting more cohesion 
among prevailing social service agencies, more unity of pur- 
pose, less waste in duplication, and greater strength in mutual 
planning and execution. At least four of the papers given will 
stand for many years as authoritative documents in that sec- 
tion of conference literature dealing with the new but rapidly 
growing group of community organizers. In the meeting deal- 
ing with social educational publicity, Harry P. Breitenbach 
illuminated with a searching light a complex subject that is 
too frequently regarded as simple. His clear analysis of the 
local and national organization for war-time publicity and its 
effectiveness, with his practical suggestions for reshaping the 
same force for community purposes, will prove of increasing 
value. C. M. Bookman’s paper on a standard organization 
for a city federation and for federation practice will un- 
doubtedly become one of the dogmas of the federation group. 
Sherman Kingsley’s report on war chest development, with his 
suggestions for their conversion into peace chests, together with 
his timely warning to federations not to let their management 
become anti-social as was the management of so many war 
chests, supplements the Bookman paper. Together they give 
for the first time in conference literature rather complete 
practical suggestions on the organization and practice of com- 
munity federation. Barry Smith, in discussing the experiences 
of the National Investigation Bureau in endorsing war agen- 
cies, pointed out how another great war demonstration in con- 
trolling irresponsible social organization, which means in part 
at least anti-social organization, should be converted for use 
in the piping times of peace. The discussion on the Place of 
Philanthropic Foundations in a Democracy proved illumi- 
natingly backward. Possibly the greatest gain from this ses- 
sion was the bearing of the wonderful ignorance of and indif- 
ference to the great need for socializing the great inheritances 
of social wealth passing from one generation to another. Deep 
interest, indicative of the rapid spread of social work organi- 
zation, was shown in the section devoted to organizing county 
and state units of service. ‘The general session was refresh- 
ing in its sane outlook on the nation. Lee H. Hammer, of 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities, reviewed the 
national mobilization of wholesome forces to protect the 
American fighter. Owen R. Lovejoy, president-elect of the 
conference, catching Mr. Hammer’s thread of sane patriotism 
urged that the great forces mobilized during the war for the 
nation’s army of fighters be continued for America’s civilian 
children and men and women. 


Industrial and Economic Problems 


Florence Kelley 


Pre plan was to present three main subjects: (a) the 
use of our undeveloped natural resources, especially 
water power, for the purpose of shifting the burden of the 
war debt from the wage-earners to these hitherto unused 
natural sources of wealth; (b) the cooperative movement ‘ 
and (c) the advancement of colored people. Because of the 
absence of Senator Sims, who had been in charge of the 
water power bill in the last Congress, the development of our 
water power received unfortunately no consideration, and the 
illness of Dr. Du Bois limited discussion of the role of the 
colored race in reconstruction to an able address by Eugene 
Kinckle Jones. 
Dr. René Sand’s vivid sketch of the Belgian cooperatives 
and the picture painted by Mrs. Eleanor Barton, of the Ene- 
lish Women’s Cooperative Guild, of the large share taken for 
nearly a century by the mothers of families in the world- 
famous English distributive cooperation, shed more light than 
the best books offer to the most painstaking students, partly 
because these speakers were able to give instant replies to cur- 
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rent questions, as no books can do. Alexander Zelenko, di- 
rector of the American Committee of the Russian Cooperative 
Unions claimed for the twenty million Russian heads of 
families, who have kept Russia’s cooperative movement intact 


throughout the war, that they will yet save the life of that 


distracted country, because all political factions are con- 
strained by the situation to deal with the cooperatives, and the 
process of starvation is, therefore, nowhere complete. ‘The 
importance of this vast network of distributive power is freshly 
illustrated by the current sale to the Russian cooperatives of 
twenty millions dollars worth of meat by Secretary Baker 
from his surplus supplies. James P. Warbasse, president of 
the Cooperative League of America, astonished and encour- 
aged the conference by his statement that there are 3,000 regis- 
tered cooperative societies united in that organization. In 
retrospect, the discussion of industrial cooperation looms 
large, and the interest shown in it at the division meetings 
was so alert and sustained as to justify the hope that the co- 
operative movement may occupy the minds of the members as 
long and dynamically as the effort for minimum wage com- 
missions followed upon the first program of the section on 
standards of living and labor at St. Louis years ago. 

In a singularly enlightening informal statement, of which 
maternity care was the starting point, Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
chief medical officer of the London Local Government Board, 
presented the present view of English leaders in the movement 
for national health as to the need for complete, free, public 

‘medical service. For the venereal diseases this service exists 
already throughout Great Britain, and important steps to- 
wards it have been taken in the field of tuberculosis. The 
current British opinion appears to be that no form of health 
‘insurance yet proposed can, in the nature of things, do all that 
must be done. Our American discussion of the public health 
lags lamentably behind the courageous facing of the whole na- 
tional need which the war has forced upon Great Britain. 

For the presence of Sir Arthur Newsholme, of Dr. Sand, 
and of Mrs. Barton, our division is indebted to the Children’s 
Bureau and its regional conferences which were a part of the 
work of the Children’s Year. 


Children 


Henry W. Thurston 


D*® RENE SAND), delegate from Belgium, commended 
the conference for discussion of child welfare at the first 
session because effort to give adequate care to the child leads 
inevitably to efforts to solve all other human problems. Presi- 
dent Julia C. Lathrop emphasized adequate family income as 
primarily essential to adequate care of the child as to health, 
education, industrial adjustment, recreation and cultural life. 
She stated that the progress of democracy itself can be tested 
by the standards of child welfare in force; that if the United 
States is to keep up with the standards of England as set up 
in the Fisher Bill we must not flinch from raising and spend- 
ing more money for children. Eleanor Barton, of the Woman’s 
Cooperative Guild, of London, urged with persuasiveness 
and power the necessity of enlisting the intelligent help of all 
working class mothers both as individuals, in the care of their 
own children in their own homes which must be made decent, 
and as cooperators in industrial and other social and political 
activities. 

A day nursery should not be merely a place that “ gums its 
children all up with sweetness” and takes joy in’ mere num- 
bers while it gives each child less than one-half pint of milk a 
day, keeps no record of gain or loss in weight and deprives the 
children of toys. 
cago, emphasized the need of intelligent adequate care of day- 
nursery children. Grace Caldwell, of Boston, also preached 
case-work as the only means of salvation for day nurseries. 
Ada E. Sheffield, director of the Bureau on Illegitimacy, Bos- 
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radical difference of opinion. Dr, Henry H. Goddard argu! 


In this way Dr. Caroline Hedger, of Chi- 


1 


ton, and George L. Jones, of Baltimore, likewise prescribi 
case-work as the only method that was adequate in the ca! 
of unmarried mothers, unmarried fathers and their childrens) 

In the session which discussed the medical and mental clin? 


as an aid to the care of dependent children there developed 4 


for greater static rigidity of intelligence levels for individua! 
—or at least for a greater ease and definiteness of dia na? 
than Dr. Helen T, Woolley, of Cincinnati, and Dr. ie ] 
Taft, of Philadelphia, found true in their personal experiers) 
or in world experience. Both sides and Dr. Frederick -} 
Knight earnestly insisted, however, that medical and ment 
diagnosis are essential and that every child ought to have a *4 
chance to develop and to use all his capacities. Case-we 
was the center of the discussion about the neglected chi 
Case-work and the division of labor in case-work betwey. 
school and social agencies were emphasized in the discussion 7 
the interrelations of child welfare and school. 3 
Allen T. Burns and other speakers aroused great ently}. 
siasm for a recreation program that will give every child } 
opportunity for wholesome use of all his leisure time if 
seven days in the week and fifty-two weeks in the year. Hd) 
to put child welfare programs over, was another topic t i 
proved fascinating and suggestive. This was the real thes 
of the section devoted to a new health program for childi} 
of school age. Sally Lucas Jean and Dr. L. Emmett Holt # 
the Child Health Organization staged a demonstration } 
weighing and measuring schoolchildren and the giving }, 
health instruction by Cho Cho, a clown. It was clear thi 
whether given by a clown, the local citizen who makes a go: 
Santa Claus, or by a teacher, the process of physical examinp 
tion and health instruction of children must be made a j 
and inspiration to them. Dr. Peter, recently returned fray, 
seven years of health propaganda in China, also gave dy 
matic illustrations of his effective publicity methods. C§ 
of Dr. Peter’s criticisms of poor publicity methods compaa 
them to the attempt to hatch out China eggs. Many of § 
hearers came away asking themselves and each other how tly 
can select and use child welfare publicity eggs that will hat 
In the section devoted to rural child welfare Prof. Dwigi 
Sanderson of Cornell University and Gladys Mendug 
of Rockland county, New York, made it very clear that 
rural communities both case-work with the individual chug, 
and the rural child welfare program as a whole, must } 
hatched out of the egg of a sympathetic and intelligent und, 
standing of the small village and farm attitudes towards thi 
problems. As Miss Mendum said, the social worker mi 
slowly “live into” these rural situations. Ruth Tayig 
director of the Child Welfare Department of Westchesh 
county, New York, told the story of the slow process by whi 
during the past five years, the county Department of Chari, 
and Corrections had “ lived into” the child welfare situatih 
of that county. The story is prophetic of what other coum 
officials may do. Similarly, Prof. Ellsworth Faris, of Tod 
State University, told of the work undertaken by the Chij 
Welfare Research Station in behalf of 100 per cent of || 
children of the state. The legislature has made an ann 
appropriation of $25,000 for this Child Welfare Resea: 
Station. Iowa is thus a pioneer among states to collect ta 
in an attempt to make child welfare work intelligent throug 
out the whole state. 4 


Public Agencies and Institutior 


Robert W. Kelso 


Ty HIS division held five section meetings in which the ana 
sis of causes and the prevention of public dependency 4 
defective citizenship were clearly made of more important 
than the development of methods of caring for end resu 
Henry C. Wright, of New York, in his address on “ the bt 
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“eed ration” for feeding employes and residents of public 


stitutions exploded the fallacy of institution men that the 
~ pte in any way impairs either the variety or the appropri- 


‘\saness of the food. Dr. Owen Copp, of Pennsylvania, con- 
‘}aded that the state machinery be so developed that the knowl- 


“sf the processes of preparing the budgetary grants for the 
\ointenance of the institution. 

nder the heading of State Organization for Public Wel- 
i ire, Commissioner Burdett G. Lewis of New Jersey explained 
42 operation of the new and comprehensive New Jersey law 
gfating the department of institutions and agencies. Dr. 


eZ 


‘instetor V. Anderson, of Massachusetts, offered a plan, now un- 


(agit consideration in New York and Massachusetts, by which 
‘tv@itsons convicted of crime should be committed to a central 


aI) 


‘tii Bited for his care. 


it) ard, by them to be assigned each to the penal institution best 
In connection with this clearing-house 
jitem some startling figures were produced, showing the high 


‘i gmrcentage of prisoners who are repeaters and who are feeble- 
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‘tp iqamded or otherwise deficient. A section on the city poor and 


efile Causes of their poverty set out the results of a valuable 
i @rvey recently undertaken in Baltimore under the direction 
ia) the speaker, William H. Maltbie, of that city. Frederick 


4 


‘ivymofiman, statistician, made a plea for less extravagance in 


| erals on private account and greater consideration for the 
licial Data, Amos W. Butler, of Indiana, set out the need and 
2 great value of uniformity in the statistics gathered upon 
ye subjects by state departments. He was followed by 
tall iarles B. Davenport, of New York, who analyzed the stan- 
(rd requirements of a proper research survey. 
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_) jin the last section, on Public Aid to Mothers with Depen- 
vat gt Children, Joel D. Hunter, of Illinois, marked out the 
““@ngers of encouraging wife desertion and non-support where 
al is given without rigorous enforcement of the legal obliga- 
ins of husband and older children to support. Mary F. 
“"pgue, of Pennsylvania, presented an argument for adequacy 

relief in all cases. She was followed by Elizabeth Maloney, 
t) Massachusetts, who discussed the family budget in mothers’ 
cases. Her demand was for relief that is adequate for 
i> case under consideration. She defined the family needs 


"fat must be met and advised withholding any kind of mothers’ 


(“Gl that could not be made a constructive help rather than a 
l@uper dole. ‘The general session in conjunction with the 
@vision on Delinquents and Correction, brought out strik- 
ly the great change that has taken place in the attitude of 
@blic agencies and institutions; by which they are turning 
‘(cir attention vigorously to the analysis and prevention of 
i 2 causes of crime and public dependency. Cyrus B. Adams, 
ist Illinois, recited the prison reforms of the past few years, in 
irticular the minimizing of cell treatment and the develop- 


8 
went of the outdoor camp. ‘The contrast was made by the 


(iter between the prevention of social breakdowns and the 
\eaaetice of nursing and results. Roscoe M. Pound, dean of 
‘@: Harvard Law School, delivered a forceful address upon 

= relation of the individual to society. His keen analysis 


going to press. 


On the Organization of | 
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must stand as one of the great contributions to the annuals of 
the conference. The session was closed by the Hon. Carl H. 
Millikin, governor of Maine, who contended for efficient, non- 
political organization in the public service. 


Mental Hygiene 
Frankwood E. Williams, M. D. 


OT only that there is need for the specially trained 

psychiatric social worker (a need that much exceeds the 
present supply), but that it is important for every social worker 
to have some understanding of the fundamental principles of 
mental hygiene, seemed to be the consensus of opinion of those 
who followed the discussion of this topic. ‘‘ The advent of the 
psychiatric social worker is the most important single thing 
that has happened in social work in thirty years,” said Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, during one of the discusstons. It can no 
longer be ignored that individuals differ not only in intellec- 
tual capacity but in their capacities for emotional life and ex- 
pression and in their instinctive life, and that human conduct 
in any given set of circumstances will vary in accordance with 
these capacities. ‘Those individuals who differ widely in per- 
sonality and character traits from the “ normal” and whose 
behavior, therefore, varies widely from the usual, can be suc- 
cessfully dealt with only when these differences are taken 
carefully into consideration. Among those who come within 
the wide limit of the term “ normal,” differences of adaptation 
occur upon the same basis. ‘The difference is one of degree 
only. The social worker must meet group problems, to be 
sure, and many times the key to the situation lies in the group 
as a group, although it cannot be forgotten, even so, that the 
group is composed of variously reacting individuals. But in a 
very large number of problems, the difficulties are essentially 
individual, and social workers will come more and more to 
think in the terms of the individual—the child, not children; 
the delinquent, not delinquents; mother, father, not mothers, 
fathers; a feebleminded person, not the feebleminded; a 
psychopath, not psychopaths—insofar as they are dealing with 
individuals. Conduct (delinquency, truancy, petulance, 
jealousy, stubbornness, selfishness, timorousness, self-assertion) 
are best understood and most intelligently dealt with when it 
is considered that a particular individual is reacting to a par- 
ticular environment or situation on the basis of his individual 
powers of reaction, whatever these may be, plus, minus, or 
plus-minus. To interpret and to evaluate these individual re- 
actions and on such basis to seek better social adjustment for 
the individual is the function of social psychiatry. ‘The fact 
that some social workers are preparing themselves for work in 
this special field and that all are coming to a fuller under- 
standing of what the problems are and the method of approach 
Is an encouraging sign. “These, in brief, were the conclusions 
of those who came from recent experience in the school, com- 
munity social work, the army, the navy, and in work with 
delinquents, to take part in the discussion. 


Reports on the Divisions on the Local Community, Frances Ingram, chairman, and Delinquents 
and Correction, Col. Cyrus B. Adams, chairman, unfortunately had not been received at the time of 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 
Benton seems about to make a distinctive con- 


tribution to the service of democratic education. In- 
cidentally, her new mayor, William F. Broening, has 
begun his term of office auspiciously by making a good start 
toward carrying out two of the school policies on which he 
made his campaign: placing public schools in public parks, 
and making schoolhouses community centers. Public School 
76, in the Locust Point neighborhood of Baltimore, has 
already come to be widely known as an effective community 
center in what its supporters regard as a very fundamental 
way. The Parents’ and Teachers’ Club, developing its 
theory of unity, or neighborhood homogeneity, has given some 
remarkable demonstrations of what these two groups working 
together can do; it had devised definite plans for a system of 
education suited to the community and which would include 
adults as well as children. By a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances it has fallen to this school to be the first to which 
Mayor Broening’s ideas should be applied. Recently the 
building was partly consumed by fire. It had already out- 
grown its classroom housing capacity and lacked sufficient 
playground room. Land adjoining, treeless and beautyless, 
was needed for housing the growing industrial district of 
Locust Point. A block away lay a ten-acre park, with tennis 
courts, swings, sand piles, wading pool, field track and ball- 
grounds—a charming spot already used by the children of the 
community. The first question that confronted the school 
board, therefore, was: Did the situation warrant abandon- 
ing the old site at some financial loss to the city and erecting 
a modern building in the park? At this point the plans of the 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Club entered into the situation. These 
plans included: 
1. Putting the school in the park, where it would strengthen every 
use of the park; and 
2. Making a civic center including 


a. The public school, which should house shops—5,000 parents 
signed for them—gymnasium, auditorium, mess hall, bank, voting 
booths, all open-air rooms, etc. 


b. A wing to house public baths and laundry. 

c. A public health wing including a waiting room with dental, 
general, surgical, tuberculosis and baby dispensaries. 
~The club had made a practice of executing its plans through 
committees, but a change of site and a new school building 
presented difficulties. So it appointed Mrs. William Bauern- 
schmidt to carry the matter to the owners of the indus- 
tries on the Point, explaining its plans and asking these 
men to carry the matter to the school board for approval and 
to the board of estimates for the money. She appealed to 
these men as a part of the community and asked them to use 
the same interest and skill that they would in their own 
affairs. “The owners of industries went into the matter care- 
fully, studied and approved the plans and then accepted the 
responsibility for carrying them through. Led by the heads 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the Baltimore Dry 
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Dock Company and the Robert Ramsay Company, and with ly 


Robert Ramsay as chairman, the matter was at once brought}! 
to the attention of the mayor, who recognized the thorough-if 


ness of the proposal. Here was a section geographically iso-s 
lated, extremely important industrially, whose public school} 
had been a community center in a very real sense. He real-| ( 
ized that practically all the parents and teachers were askingg 
now was a chance to organize these activities more fully andd! 
extend them. ‘They wanted a plant through which to wo kd 
He also realized the unusualness of the heads of great cor 
porations using their knowledge and initiative, and the@! 
machinery of their organizations, to further plans made by) 
the patrons of a public school. Still, he must be assured that # 
the plans were good ones. And here Mayor Broening took 
the step for which every big daily paper in the city commended @ 
him next day, he asked the United States Commissioner of # 
Education, P. P. Claxton, to advise him and summoned the! 
school board to be present at the hearing when Mr. Ramsay’ 54! 
committee presented its case to the board of estimates. Com 
missioner Claxton promptly approved the community’s plans, : 
saying that if they were carried out fully they would make 
Locust Point one of the best known places, educationally, in: 
the country. e 
The following day the school board recommended that the 
school be moved to a site in the park and that the money be: 
asked for to erect an entirely new building. ms | 
{ 
NATIONAL KITCHENS | 


HE National Kitchens Order dated February 25, 1918)! 
made by the British food controller under the powers! 
conferred upon him, authorizes each local authority tor 
establish and maintain national kitchens. This department |} 
has been thoroughly reorganized recently, under a new di-} 
rector with a small advisory committee of social workers who#} 
have been keen advocates of the development of these kitchens. #: 
The advantages claimed for them are briefly as follows: | 


Economy of food and fuel. ; van 
: The supply of nutritious and well-cooked food at reasonable prices, ' : 
i. e., on a self-supporting, but not profit-making basis, if 


a 


The substitution of skilfully prepared and properly cooked whole | 
Pe 


some meals for makeshift meals. : 
Economy of labor by the collective preparation of food. a 


In the conduct of national kitchens the aim is to avoid all) 
taint or appearance of charity, and to maintain them on ai 
business-like and self-supporting basis. This end has been 
attained in the kitchens already established by the Ministry) 
of Food, as well as by local authorities in different parts of! 
the country. It is expected that the income of the kitchens 
will not only meet the current expenses, but will enable a} 
sufficient sum to be provided annuaily for the redemption of 
the capital outlay. The number of national kitchens and/ 
restaurants, including depots, is now about 250, made up of 


te hr 


ial 
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i 3 licensed voluntary kitchens, 75 unlicensed voluntary kit-_ 


-lwens and 109 provided by private enterprise. 


pnsiderably in different districts, owing to local conditions. 
jor instance, while it costs $5,500 in Clapham, London, to 


sjmost exactly one-half that amount. ‘The prices charged 
ary, chiefly, with the type of neighborhood in which the kitch- 
+1 is situated. ‘There is, however, also an appreciable dif- 
rence in the menu. Concerning the effect of these national 


Since it is possible that the Ministry of Food may soon 

‘pme to an end as a separate government department, the new 
\i@Ministry of Health will probably take over the administra- 
ii} ton of these public kitchens. A special effort is being made 
‘i@inder the housing schemes, and especially the larger estate 
Sevelopments, to provide for cooperative kitchens and res- 
gaurants in such relation to the houses as to lessen the need for 
Siomestic labor. The future extension of the cooperative 
itchen movement will be motivated entirely by utility and 
economy and not by want. Already two of the national 
wdatchen centers in London have closed their doors, and con- 


@acreasing facilities for obtaining foodstuffs of all descriptions 
tn the shops comes the evident desire on the part of the public 
cook their own food at home, the result being that the 
jhutdoor trade at almost every center has nearly disappeared.” 
))n the other hand, there is no decline of interest in the prop- 


oy é : 
, vw whey were left until the United States army rescued and cared 
'yti@or them. Civil suits totaling $6,150,000 were filed in the 


THE HIGH COST OF DEPORTING 


ORE than a million dollars in damages will be paid by 

the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, the Phelps-Dodge Mer- 
: ~ cantile Company, the Calumet & Arizona Mining Com- 
pany, the El Paso Southwestern Railway and a number of 
@ther corporations, officials and individuals, to the men whom 
‘Yhey deported from Bisbee, Ariz., in July, 1917, when strik- 

ag copper miners and their sympathizers were rounded up and 
dehipped in cattle cars out into the New Mexico desert, where 


Htate courts against the corporations and persons concerned, 
«| nd a settlement out of court is just being effected, on the 
basis of a payment of $1,250 to married men with children, 
({9051,000 to married men, and $500 to single men. There were 
elim all 1,186 deportees, and the settlement is being delayed by 
the difficulty of finding some of the plaintiffs and securing 
Wheir acquiescence to the terms. 

4 In addition to the civil damage suits, criminal cases were 
tiled in tue United States District Court against twenty-five 
»ersons who were active in the deportations. Last December 
Sifudge William W. Morrow of San Francisco rendered a de- 


iy’ Wsision quashing the indictments in these cases, on the ground 
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hat the state courts rather than the federal courts had juris- 
MHiction. The opinion states that “the offense which the de- 
Hfendants are charged to have conspired to commit is . . . an 
ffense against the right and privilege of the persons conspired 
JUagainst, secured to them as citizens of the state of Arizona” 
yecause statutes of that state provide penalties for kidnapping 
ind for false imprisonment. The opinion further states: 
i‘ The situation is indeed a lamentable one and one to be 
a Bay eatly deplored, but it ought not to influence this court to 


“@bnlarge the statute to include an offense not within its con- 


T 


ilierning eight others, the superintendent reports that “ with the- 
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stitutional authority.” Apparently no criminal action has 
been taken by the state of Arizona against the kidnappers. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN HARNESS 


HE National Council of Social Service was formed in 
England during the war to coordinate the vastly in- 
creased agencies of voluntary social work. Soon this 
council was reinforced by the addition of representatives of the 
government departments especially interested in social welfare, 
and of local authorities. The council has been given com- 
plete official status by being placed under the auspices of the 
Local Government Board and under the chairmanship of a 
leading official of that board, A. V. Symonds. The main 
objects of the council are: : 
(a) To promote the systematic organization of voluntary social 

work, both nationally and locally, with a view to securing (i) the 


coordination of the voluntary agencies, and (ii) their cooperation 
with the official agencies engaged in the same sphere of work. 


(b) To assist in the formation of this purpose of organizations in 
each Local Government area representative of both voluntary effort 
and statutory administration. 


(c) To provide information, particularly as to legislation and the 
regulations of government departments, for voluntary social workers. 
Its members, thirty-two in‘ number, represent in part na- 
tional organizations—such as the National Association of 
Guilds of Help, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ Associa- 


tion and the Cavendish Association—in part government de- 
partments and in part local organizations, not themselves: 
nationally federated, as for instance councils of social welfare: 
and juvenile organization committees. 

A handbook of information for voluntary workers has beer? 
prepared and widely distributed. The principal object of the 
further concentration. of effort is that of bringing voluntary 
work in still closer relation to official administration. ‘There 
is to be, for instance, a register of social workers for differ- 
ent areas who may be relied upon for cooperation in differ- 
ent branches of necessary field work in public social welfare’ 
activities and for aid in emergencies, as also, of course, for 
participation in all manner of social investigations. Another 
reason for concentration is the need of still further preventing: 
overlapping of services and dissipation of energy. ‘There is 
no desire either on the part of the government or of the 
council to dictate to the separate agencies or to advocate 
rigid uniformity of methods. r 

A scheme for local councils of social service has been 
drafted with purposes similar to those of the national scheme. 
Their area will usually be that of the city or county. There 
will be representation both of voluntary and public bodies, 
following in this respect closely the constitution of the na- 
tional organization. ‘The objects for the local councils are 
stated as follows: 


(a) To coordinate effort, voluntary and official, in social work, 
and to promote such new effort as may seem advisable. 


(b) To compile a list of local agencies engaged in social work, 
and of voluntary visitors. 


(c) To cooperate in promoting or developing a register of 
assistance. 


(d) To secure the provision in each locality of an organized body 
of workers, able to undertake on behalf of the locality friendly visit- 
ing and other forms of personal service in social work, where such 
do not exist. (Such a provision -would probably involve the setting 
up of representative ward [or other district] committees. ) 


(e) To promote the training of social workers. 


(f) To undertake inquiries into specific questions, and to convene 
conferences thereon. 


(g) To spread information in the locality (local handbooks, jour- 


nals, leaflets, etc.), and to exchange information with local commit- 
tees elsewhere, 


(h) To be a body capable of receiving and administering funds 
for the general wellbeing of the district, and for such special pur- 
poses as it may propose to be asked to undertake, 
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(i) To act as correspondent with local committees elsewhere with 
regard to individual cases. 


(j) To act in cooperation with the national council. 


The secretary of the national council is S. P. Grundy, 


formerly one of the most active men in the Guild of Help. 


movement, who may be addressed at the Local Government 
Board, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


THE SOCIAL WORKERS’ COOPERATIVE 


PRACTICAL test of faith in the cooperative move- 
A ment was brought before the members of the National 
Conference of Social Work at Atlantic City by the 
National Social Workers’ Exchange. Until a few months 
ago the Exchange was conducted very much like any other 
employment bureau. It charged a registration fee and a com- 
mission upon the salary of the job secured. Beginning with 
the first of the year it abandoned this method of operation and 
started out to become a cooperative enterprise for and of 
social workers. It no longer charges either a registration fee 
or a commission. It depends upon the membership dues of 
individuals and of the institutions and organizations which 
use it, and upon contributions. 

At the National Conference the Exchange drove still 
farther in the direction of cooperative enterprise. It asked 
the social workers at Atlantic City to “ make it theirs” in 
order that it might become a professional guild not only to 
place social workers but also to extend vocational guidance 
and advice to them and to standardize jobs and salaries. It 
pointed out that most vocations have agencies which deal with 
placement and with other questions of professional interest, 
and urged the importance of the development of the Exchange 
in this direction. 

, The Exchange presented its case in the form of a drive for 
members. ‘The social workers at the conference were asked 
at their hotels and at section meetings to join this cooperative 
movement so that at the close of the conference the total num- 
ber of social workers belonging to the Exchange was not far 
from one thousand. It is the purpose of the exchange to ex- 
tend its membership until the need of contributors will have 
been eliminated and it can be democratically conducted of, by, 


and for social workers. 
! of special interest in the United States because it has in 
many circles produced the impression that Canada is 
trying more and more to increase her population at the ex- 
pense of the United States rather than by importing it from 
Europe. The improved feeling between Canadians and citi- 
zens of the United States is relied upon to stimulate the 
northward migration of sturdy American farmers over the 
international boundary to settle the sparsely populated regions 
of the Dominion. W. J. White, Canadian inspector of 
United States agencies, was reported recently as “‘ feeling con- 
fident ’ that in consequence of the war and the greater in- 
terest in Canada which it produced here, there will be an 
unprecedented migration of that kind, especially since the 
Canadian government has not been idle in spreading through- 
out the United States the news of its unused natural riches 
and of its comparatively liberal aid given to newcomers of 
the right kind. The reasons for Canada’s strong desire 
to attract American immigrants are not far to seek. Most 
important among them is the war-bred national patriotism of 
the Canadians who more insistently then ever demand that 
foreign, by which they mean foreign-speaking, immigrants be 
kept out. ‘This practically limits the source of immigrants 
to the British Isles and the United States. In England, the 
recent and prospective land and agricultural reforms are so 
revolutionizing country life that grave doubt is felt as to 
whether emigration will in the coming years be anywhere near 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


HE immigration bill of the Canadian government is 
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as large as it was before the war. And, of course, Canada i| 


be 


not interested in immigrants who come from cities. In Irey’ 
land, likewise, the stream of emigration, interrupted by thi 
war, may never flow again in its old strength, Yet Canadq 
needs nothing so much as rural immigrants. In 1916-18 only} 
20,000 immigrants arrived from the British Isles as compareq 
with 150,000 in 1913, and there were 160,000 from thi 


United States as compared with 139,000 in 1913, the year ox 
largest immigration. ‘The total population of Canada is only 
about eight million, and it has been estimated that, properly 
developed, the country can hold nearly as great a population 


as the United States. ‘There are virtually millions of acres eg 


rich land still unsettled. / 
The new immigration law aims at the exclusion of 
classes : ; 


1. Persons from countries with which the Empire has been at wari 
2. Orientals; 


3. Conscientious objectors, such as Hutterites, Mennonites and 
Doukhobors ; 


4. Criminals and medically unfit; 
5. Illiterates. 


The antagonism to the small religious minorities opposeé 
to war which now prevails in Canada does not, of course, 
affect very many prospective immigrants. ‘The opposition ta 
the influx of population from Germany and Austria is 
likely to remain strong for a long time and will seal a source: 
of population from which Canada, like the United States, has 


in the past received some of its best stock. The literacy test} 


and the exclusion of all Asiatics will be the most potent re# 
strictions upon the two sources from which a strong stream 


of immigrants might have been expected in the future, namely} 


the Far East and the Balkans. The whole subject is full of 
perplexities and at many points touches political issues. Apart 
from the federal provision for land settlement which exceedsl 
anything so far contemplated in the United States, several of 
the provinces have now entered upon systematic programs 6 
assimilating the immigrant; and some of the high officials 
seem to rely upon these activities rather than a policy oj 
strict racial exclusiveness as the principal means of welding 
the Canadian nation. It is only fair to say, however, that 
they are in a small minority in comparison with those in and) 
out of the government who favor a sharp exclusionist poli ye 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture, in the Weekly New: 
Letter for June 11, denies that there is any truth in “ the old 
scare that the cheap lands of Canada are draining the Unitec 
States of its farm population.” The statistics of movement! 
across the border make no distinction between farmers andy 
other migrants; but the total number of farmers who emi! 
grated from the United States in the last ten years has onlyy 
been a small percentage of the total emigrants from the United: 
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States. Canadian figures show that 64,124 Americans ook | 
up homesteads in Canada between 1906 and 1914. Retro ; 
spects such as this do not, of course, prove that the tendency} 
of American emigration to Canada has not considerably; 
increased since the war or that Canada, in adopting an extreme 
policy of exclusion towards eastern European and Asiatic! 
immigration, is not forced to look more and more to the : 
United States for the increase of her population. 
R made clear when the question came up in the Americz 1 

Federation of Labor convention at Atlantic City last 

week. Though the vote of the convention was 26,475 to 4,00 st 
in favor of a resolution disapproving wartime prohibition and[ 
in favor of exempting beer containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol} 


from the provisions of national and wartime prohibition, the} 
opposition was sufficiently spirited to prevent any future asser- ! 


[Continued on page 463] | 
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NO BEER, NO WORK? 
ADICAL labor’s stand for bone-dry prohibition vas } 
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TO SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
AND ALL SURVEY READERS 


comfited the high cost of Atlantic City 

living for the space of one noon, and 

brought together over a hundred mem- 
bers of Survey Associates. There were criti- 
cisms, suggestions, expressions of good will 
and generous proffers of cooperation from 
North, East, South and West. 

There was the southern woman, for exam- 
ple, who told of the first smart which came 
after the SURVEY’S special number on her 
home city, and then, specifically, the con- 
structive things which grew out of it. Her 
present plea was for us to “ get after every 
small two-by-four minister and teacher who 
is blocking social progress in his community.” 
There was the professor of sociology in the 
Northwest who voiced appreciation of the 
moral courage needed to act as a source of 
authentic information in critical situations. 
He stressed the opportunity to encourage the 
development of rural social work. These were 
balanced by the New York employer who felt 
that while it was all very well to reach 
preachers and teachers with the SURVEY, 
we should strive to reach employers. 


REGIONAL opportunities, and lines of cir- 

culation promotion with such educational 
tilts to them, were matched by suggestions as 
to subject matter and treatment. The veteran 
Red Cross worker was there, whose informal 
counsels to young workers in letters from 
“Uncle Henry,” published some years ago, 
were cited by a fellow speaker from the floor 
as an example of what was needed today by 
the many newcomers in social work. Why not 
a “colyum” of “easy steps for little feet ”? 
was asked. There was a dean among settle- 
ment workers who speculated upon the 
results of a year given over not at all to criti- 
cism but to stock taking, perhaps by districts, 
of the good in American life; a roving com- 
mission of appreciation which would appeal to 
new groups. There was the public health 
expert who held, to the contrary, that the 
SURVEY should stick to its last—to the 
meaning of its name—picturing existing con- 
ditions as they are, not merely the bad, nor 
merely the good, but hold to calm, dispassion- 
ate presentation of facts. ‘“ The strength of 
the SURVEY is in keeping free from propa- 
ganda; in giving journalistic expression to the 
scientific method.” There was the publicity 
expert, who wanted us to exploit the case 
story more fully; the community leader, who 


B: a Dutch treat, cafeteria style, we dis- 


was for less scientific data and more human 
appeal—“ the sublimated doughnut.” 

These and a score of other promptings; 
enough to engage half a dozen journals each 
with double the SURVEY’S staff; enough to’ 
show how organic is the constructive social 
movement in America, as manifested through 
the National Conference, through the SUR- 
VEY and through manifold agencies and per- 
sonalities from scientists to evangelists, from 
neighborhood workers to federal officials; 
something not at all to be cramped into any 
one line of expression, or to be battened down 


- by any editorial board; enough to show that 


the genius of the SURVEY lies as a journal 
of exploration and interpretation—a pooling 
place for evidence, experience and aspiration, 
drawn from a thousand well-springs. 


OR six months we have made the most 
spirited challenge we knew how to the con- 
structive interest of the SURVEY’S readers. 
So completely have we applied every penny 
we have been able to scrape together through- 
out fall and winter to this program of de- 
velopment, to the issues sent out every week 
and the work that went into them, that the 
future of the venture has hung on the convic- 
tion we have carried and the backing that 
would come of it this spring. 


N April and May our general circulation 
showing was better than for three years 
past. Each of these months we wrote over 
500 new subscriptions; we have written over 
5,000 such for the eight months; or more at 
the new sounder $4 rate than a year ago at $3. 
Over one hundred regular readers responded 
to our April appeal by becoming $10 co- 
operating subscribers, and members of Survey 
Associates. Altogether we have added 285 
such new members, and we have a member- 
ship today at the end of eight months larger 
than last year at the end of twelve. Well 
towards a hundred cooperating subscribers 
have come in as $25 contributors. 


N the absence of any windfall—and none is 

in sight—our ability during the summer to 
hold even moderately well to the levels 
reached in the last eight months—much less 
build upon them—depends upon the con- 
tinued response of old friends and new to 
carry through to a successful outcome this 
demonstration year. Where your help can 
count for most the succeeding pages show. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


FROM A FRENCH LABOR ADMINIS- 


TRATOR: 


“ The Survny is one of the most interesting 
and substantial papers I know. I wish we 


could have one in France made in the same 
way.” 


WE GRATEFULLY acknow- 
ledge contributions of $100 
each from forty Survey read- 
ers. Weneed fifty such. Will 
you be one of the needed 10? 


Bonnell, Henry 
Childs, William H. 
Collins, A. M., Mfg. Co. 

- Converse, Mary E. 
Curtis, Frances G. 
Curtis, Mrs. G. S. 
Curtis, Margaret 
de Silver, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Emmons, Arthur B. 
Estabrook, Arthur F. 
Fitz, Mrs. W. Scott 
Gardiner, Robert H. 
Geary, Mrs, John W. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Alfred 
Hammond, Mrs. John Henry 
Hull, Morton D. 
Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J. 
Lewisohn, Sam A. 
Lindheim, Mrs. Norvin R. 
Mack, Judge Julian W. 
McMurtrie, Mary D 
Meyer, Alfred C. 
Morse, Frances R. 
Mason, Fanny P. 
Norton, Charles D. 
Notaseme Hosiery Co. 
Patten, Dr. Simon N. 
Pollak, Mrs, Bernard 
Poole, Ernest 
Post, James H, 
Reid, Mrs. Ogden Mills 
Sanderson, Rev. Edward F. 
Scripps, Miss E. B. 
Severance, John L. 
Shaw, Mrs. Robert Gould 
Stotesbury, Mrs. E. T. 
Storrow, James F. 
Swift, Harold 
Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Wales, Mrs, Edna McC. 
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112 East 19th Street, New York City 
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ae as my contribution in 
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FROM AN 
ROM ie anen 


“ The Survey has bith doing a magnificent 
piece of work—incomparable in its own field. 
And apart from the value of the things you 
have been publishing to me personally, I feel 
grateful to you for spreading the light of 
truth Oe ee the country.” 


WE GRATEFULLY acknow- 
ledge contributions of $50 each 
from twenty-seven Survey 
readers. We need fifty such. 
Will you be one of the needed 
twenty-three ? 


Bamberger, Louis 
Bijur, Mrs. Abram 
Billikopf, Jacob 

Castle, Mrs. George P. 
Cole, Mrs. Arthur 
Colvin, Katharine 
Crane, Richard T., III 
Detroit Community Union 
Dreier, Mary E 
Epstean, David 

Evans, Harold 

Floyd, Mrs. William 
Goldman, Julius 

Goff, Frederick H, 
MacGregor, Tracy W. 
Mallory, Otto T. 

May, Walter 

Newborg, Mrs. M. 
Peters, Mrs. Theodore 
Pratt, Frederick B. 
Schaffner, Joseph (In Memorium) 
Schmidlapp, J. G 
Senter, Augusta 
Sexton, Lawrence E. 
Townsend, J. Barton 
Wald, Lillian D. 

Wolff, Mrs. Lewis S. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 


alone is worth the 
a dozen copies to 


of $25 each from ' 
We need one hung! 
of the needed six! 


Agnew, Mrs. Cornel 
Anon 

Asher, L. E. a 
Baldwin, Arthur D. HH 
Baker, Herbert M. 76 
Bartol, Elizabeth 
Blackstone, Mrs. T, 
Bowers, Ogden H. — 
Boyce, C. F. 4 
Brown, James W. Ji 
Buckstaff, Mrs. Flor 
Buell, BerthaG. 4 
Bull, Dorothy 
Burlingham, C. C. 
Burnham, Mrs. Gee 
Bruere, Robert Ww. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. | ¥ 
Courtis, Dr. S. A. 
Crane, W. Murray 
Cromwell, Dorothea 
Crosby, Caroline M. 
deForest, Henry L. 


: 
t 
17 

Deknatel, F. H. | 

Dreier, Mrs. H. E. 1 

Earle, Mrs. E. P. 7! 

Ehrich, Mrs. Willia 

Eisenman, Charles — 

Elkus, Abram I, 

Emlen, John T. 9% 

Evans, Mrs, Jonathai 

Freeman, J. S. eh 

Gannett, Dr. & Mrs. ¥ 

Gifford, Dr. H. qi 

Goethe, Mrs. C. M. 

Gordon, G. A. a 

Hartshorn, Mrs. St 

Havemeyer, J. C. — 

Healey, Mrs. A. A 

Heard, Mrs. Dwigh' 

Higgins, Charles M. 

Hilles, William T. ‘ 

Hoag, C. G. and A. 

Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. 

Ittleson, Henry ; 

Ives, Mrs. D. O. © 

Jackson, Mary Louis 

Jewett, Dr. Mary B. | 


Kellogg, Clara N. 
Kennedy, Prof. F. Ly 
Kleinstuck, Mrs. C. Gi 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


FROM A Y. M. C. A. WORKER IN FRANCE: 


“ Bnclosed you will find my check for $10 in a have been in the Overseas Service of the Y. W. 
payment of cooperating subscription to the SurvEY CO. A. for a year and a half, and the Survey has 
and membership in Survey Associates. This is my redotied me more or less regu arly. It has done more 
small contribution to indicate my enthusiastic than any other publication to keep me informed and 
support of the new and improved policy of the in contact with America. The articles telling of re- 
SURVEY.” lief work in France have often given perspective to 
things near at hand.” 


FROM AN INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY: 


money was 
{ But the 


th a 
ah 4 
cy 


WE GRATEFULLY acknowledge 268 additional $10 cooperating subscriptions, 
pledged or paid since March 15, the date of our last published roster. This 
brings the total to 903. 1200 is our goal. Will you be one of the 297? 


-tributions 
readers. 
ju be one 


i; W. 
De \Mrs. Robert 
Wan 


tl, Dow 
Ce 


virs. Henry 


i Gifford 


Mts, fe Charles 


urs. Bert 


Rubber Co. 
). John 
e E. 


Ackerman, F. L. 
Additon, Henrietta S. 
Agassiz, Mrs. George R. 
Ainslie, Maude 
Albrecht, Arthur E. 
Allen, Charles Dexter 
Almy, Frederic 
American National 
Cross 
Ames, Mrs. James Barr 
Ammon, Mrs. Samuel A. 


Red 


Dailey, Dew 

Dakin, Mrs. Henry D. 
Davis, ee N. 

Davis, W. M 

Dean, Mrs. Sherman W. 
Deardorff, Neva R. 
DeHoratiis, Dr. Joseph 
Dell, Rev. Burnham North 
Dickinson, Mrs. Charles P. 
Dieckmann, Annetta M. 
Dobson, William 


Kirkpatrick, E. A. 
Kleinert, Herminie E. 
Knox, Dr. J. H. M. 
Koshland, Mrs. Marcus S. 


LaMonte, Mrs. G. M. 

Langstroth, Frederic E. 

Larrabee, Hilda 

League for Political Educa- 
tion 

Leavens, Robert F. 


Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis N. 

Robinson, Dr. William J. 

Routzahn, E. G. and M. S. 


Sage, Dean 

Sanderson, Jr., John P. 
Sandford, Ruth 

Sartori, Mrs. Joseph Frances 
Savage, Theodore T. 
Scattergood, J. Henry 
Schroeder, Mary G. 


Anti-Tuberculosis League of Deorrance, Rev. Samuel M. Lee, Mrs. George C. S Rae M 
Paterson, N. J. Doud, Mrs. L. B. Lehman, Mrs. Irving Sharm M wt B 
Associated Charities, Mem- Dusenbury, Mrs. J. P. Lennox, Elizabeth Shane Mi. W.B 
phis, Tenn. Lewis, Wilfred LES Way Nase 2 
Eaton, Mrs. Horace A. Linton, M. Albert Sibley, Hiram W. 


August, Harmon 


Baerwald, Mrs. Paul 

Barbey, Henry G. 

Bardwell, Mrs. Robert 

Bayard, James Wilson 

Beer, Mrs. George 

Bellamy, George A. 

Benjamin, Fanny 

Benjamin, Mrs. M. W. 

Beran, Theodore 

Bigger, Frederick 

Bird, Charles Sumner 

Blaine, Jr., Mrs. Emmons 

Blake, Mabelle E. 

Boston Children’s Aid 
Society 

Bourland, Mrs. O. P. 

Bozarth, Maude 

Briggs, Mrs. Arthur H. 

Bright, Stanley 

Bronson, Rev. Oliver Hart 

Brown, Prof. William Adams 

Bruce, Jessica 

Burnham, E. Lewis 

Burr, Algernon J. 

Buttenheim, Harold S. 


Camman, Miss I. M. 
Cannon, Dorothy A. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Hubbard 
Carr, W. Russell 
Carter, Richard B. 
Chaney, Lucian W. 
Chapin, Ellen F, 
Charity Organization So- 
ciety of N. Y. C. 
Chase, John H. 
Cheney, Dr. H. W. 
Chew, Mrs. Samuel 
Chickering, Myra S. 
Childs, Richard S. 


Eaves, Lucile 
Edson, John Joy 
Edwards, L. M. 
Ellis, Mrs. Cherles 
Emmet, L. F. 
Evans, Anna Cape. 


Fassett, Mrs. J. G. 
Floyd, Dr. J. C. M. 
Foote, Henry Wilder 
Forbes, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Ford, Mrs. Bruce 
Fowler, Mrs. W. B. 
Freeman, D. W. 


Gamble, C. H. 
Gannett, Charlotte K. 
Gatzert,. August 
Geier, Frederick A. 
Geller, Mrs. F. 
George, W. D. 
Gordon, Eleanor 
Green, Eleanor B. 
Gregg, Frank M. 


Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Harlem, Rachel 
Harmon, Dudley 
Harrison, Alfred C. 
Hayes, Lydia Y. 
Hayward, J. B. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R. 
Heimann, Rita 

Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Hewins, Katherine P. 
Hills, Mrs. James M. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Lemuel 
Hodges, Miss V. 
Holland, Charles P. 
Hollander, Sidney 
Hopkins, Mrs. A. Lawrence 
Houghton, Miss E, G. 
Howard, Jr., John R. 


London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent Co., Ltd. 
Lowe, Rosa 


Maitland, Mrs. L. M. 
Mannheimer, Rabbi 
Marburg, Mrs. Lois C. 
Marshall, Ruth 

Martin, Mrs. A. W. 
Mason, Mary T. 

Mayer, Louis 

McBride, Mrs. L. H. 
McClintock, Oliver 
McCormick, Mrs, R. Hall 
McCrea, Nelson G. 
McDowell, Mary E. 
McLean, Fannie W. 
Merriman, Christina 
Merritt, Walter Gordon 
Mertz, Mrs. Oscar 
Milbank, Jeremiah 
Miller, James Alexander 
Miller, Rev. Lindley H. 
Mitchell, Elizabeth L. 
Moors, Mrs. John F. 
Morris, Mrs. Harrison S. 
Morse, Mrs. H. M. 
Munford, Mrs. B. B. 


Nagel, Charles 

National Conference of So- 
cial Work 

Neer, Mary L. 

New England Moral Reform 
Society 

New York School of Social 
Work 


O’Connor, John J. 
Olcott, Dudley 


Paddock, Carrie R. 


Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary K. 
Smith, Bolton 
Snow, William F. 
Social Workers’ 
dianapolis 

Sommers, Benjamin 
Sprague, Dr. F. P. 

bere a Mrs. Charlotte L. 


Club, In- 


Stearns, Edward R. 
Stein, Mrs. Fred M. 
Steinbach, Charlotte 
Stella, Dr. Antonio 
Stix, Mrs. Ernest W. 
Stoltze, Mrs. F. H, 
Sullivan, Daniel R. 
Sullivan, F. M. 
Sutton, Walter D. 
Sweet, Mrs. Carroll Fuller 
Stone, Robert B. 
Story, Mrs. T. B. 


Thomas, Mrs. Jerome B. 


‘Thompson, M 


Thygeson, Mrs. Sylvie G. 
Tilton, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Todd, Albert M. 

Tower, Edward M. C. 
Trousdale, Mrs. Ava 


Ufford, Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter S. 

Uhrig, Alex B. 

United Charities Association 
of Champaign and Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

United Hebrew Charities of 
the City of N. Y. 


Warren, George A. 
Weber, A. F. 
Weed, Mabel 


re inklin : 
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seanibation pare nit Or- Huyck, Mrs. BS Peabody, Rev. Endicott White May W. Secs ante 
Claghorn, Kate Holladay SC elena Pearce, Dr. R. M. Wichelns, Herbert A. 
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Cockerell, Theodore D. A. 

Colgate, Mrs. Sidney M. 

Compton, Mrs. Barnes 

Converse, Mary E. 

Conyngton, Mary 

Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. 

Soolidge, Miss E. W. 

Corbin, A. F. 

Cornell, Louise 

Council of Social Agencies, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Ickes, Harold L. 


Jackson, Mrs. H. F. 
Jackson, James 

Jacobi, Dr. A 

Jacobs, H. H. 

James, Mrs. Edward Holton 
Jamison, Margaret A. 
Jeanes, Mrs. Henry 
Jordan, David Starr 


Kellogg, Edith 


Penton, Louise E. 
Phelps, Jessie 
zeillipe, Joba Hes; 
Platt, F. G. 

Plaut, Robert 
Pond, Florence L. 
Pound, Roscoe 
Prentiss, F. E. 
Prizer, Edward 


Radcliffe, W. L. 
Ralgh, Georgia G. 


Williams, David W. 
Williams, Mrs. Frances H. 
Williams, Ralph B. 

Wing, Frank E. 

Winston, Major T. W. 
Wolf, W. Irving 

Woodman, Mary 

Woods, A. F. 

Wooas, Mrs. C. M. 
Woolley, Mrs. Helen T. 


Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
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ge ty jointly to contributions towards the general education fund by Ce ee i. ae No. 904 
i fs ;| of Survey Associates for 1918-19, and a special construc- as treet, New York City 


year’s roster 


ributors. 


heweces veces 


tion fund raised to carry through this as a ‘‘ demonstra- 


tion year.” 


Ten dollar cooperating subscriptions or larger gifts cover 
the regular $4 subscription plus a contribution to the 
educational and field work of the magazine and associates. 
They make such a subscriber eligible for election as a 
Survey Associate for the current year, but create no 


financial liability nor promise of renewal. 


A contributor of 


$100 or more is eligible to life membership. 
The fiscal year ends September 30. 


(enclose 


(will ‘sen a $10 as my contribution in this year’s 
roster of TWELVE HUNDRED 
$10 cooperating subscriptions. 
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SAID of the SURVEY 


FROM A HARVARD HISTORIAN: 


“The SURVEY is a journal from which I get information on 
many subjects difficult of approach.” 


FROM A NEW JERSEY COOPERATOR: 


“In reply to yours of March 29 just received. We have made 
the effort though it is somewhat of an effort. We want the 
SURVEY to succeed and wish you success.’ 


FROM A COOPERATOR NOW IN THE $25 
CLASS: ; 


“TI am very glad to send my fifteen dollars to help along. The 
SURVEY is exceilent now in showing the awakened business men 
how to do the things they begin to realize should be done.” 


FROM A NEW YORK LAWYER: 


“I have decided after further consideration, to continue my 
Associated Subscription to the SURVEY. While I quite disagree 
With some of the apparent policies of the magazine, I believe that 
it is doing an important educational work and should be supported.” 


FROM A CINCINNATI MANUFACTURER: 


“In the investigation and study I have been making of the 
question of shop committees in industry, I have come to realize 
more keenly the value and service of the SURVEY and I take 
pleasure in enclosing herewith my check for $10 in response to 

_ your communication of the 29th ultimo.’’ 


FROM A MOTHER: 


“Some time when you come to S again I want you to 
come to my house and meet my four children, two boys and two 
girls, so you will understand the immediate and pressing need for 
“mother’”’ to keep constantly inspired, so that these young people 
when they go out into the world may enter a life of real service.” 


FROM A RHODE ISLAND READER: 


‘Tf I received a notice of dues in November, 1918, and did not 
send my check, it must have been only that taking charge of the 
Home Service Section of the Red Cross since our entry into the war 
has been almost too much for my sanity and entirely too much for 
my own business affairs. I am now enclosing my check for $10.” 


FROM AN UP-STATE NEW YORKER: 


“Replying to yours of March 29 I enclose fifteen dollars to 
place my name in the $25 class. 

“T am glad to see the SURVEY on the roll of honor, for I 
have come to consider it a great honor to be denounced by Ralph 
M. Easley in the National Civic Federation Review.” 


FROM A CONNECTICUT READER: 


“Your letter of recent date is at hand. Awfully sorry, I 
can’t do it. Of course I shall resubscribe again—and sometime 
T’ll be a contributing subscriber again. However, I think I can 
obtain one or two new con. subscribers—and that is the same 
thing—nearly. 

“J hope my good wishes for a prosperous year do not seem 
hollow.” 


FROM A LAW SCHOOL PROFESSOR: 


“The calls for money just now are enormous and I hesitate a 
good deal even in so worthy a cause as the SURVEY. But on 
a balance of everything involved I have determined to make a 
cooperating subscription this year, I find that I paid $3 last 
November as a subscription for this year. I submit that my 
enclosed check for $7 ought to cover the matter.” 


FROM AN EDUCATOR: 


“T am not prepared to make any addition to the annual con- 
tribution I am now making to the SURVEY. The reason is that 
while I find many good things in the SURVEY, I also find many 
things which seem to me:of mischievous tendency; because they 
Mmisconceive or misstate the causes of poverty and of the industrial 
warfare.” 


FROM A PROFESSOR OF ETHICS: 


“It seems to me that what the Nation is attempting to do with 
regard to international politics the SURVEY is in a position to do 
in the field of social problems. I believe it to be of the utmost 
importance that we should have a journal which should, uncensored, 
enlighten us regarding social developments abroad, since these 
developments are of unprecedented importance.” 


FROM A ROCHESTER READER: 


“It rather shames one to ever turn a deaf ear to your appeals, 
which are so well set up and so vital, I just wanted you to know 
that when I can take on more financial obligations I shall take on 
more for the SURVEY. All these years I have been silent through 
stern necessity, not choice. I just wanted you to know that your 


‘work does mean heaps to the throng of poor folks.’’ 


FROM A STUDENT: 


“T am a student in the University of C———— and now working 
for Ph.D. in the department of sociology. So that I am so interest- 
ing to read the SURVEY, but since I am a self-supporting student, 
a Japanese, it is so hard to pay for my subscription to the mag- 
azines. I shall pay this time $4.00 which is my best I could at 
the present time. Please remember that I am a faithful reader of 
your magazine.”’ 


FROM A WASHINGTON READER: 


“To become a cooperative subscriber to the SURVEY is one 
of the next duties I have in mind, but at this moment I am about 
to embark on a sacrifice of income in order to improve my health, 
and I do not feel able to undertake any additional expenditure until 
I see how I come out. The SURVEY is one of the most satisfy- 
ing journals that come to me and I am sorry not to be in a 
position to make an immediate affirmative response to your appeal.” 


FROM A TEACHER IN A GIRLS’ SCHOOL: 


‘I received your letter of March 29th relative to the financial 
needs of the SURVEY. I am sorry that being a “ schoolma’am ” 
I am not able to give you help, but I value so highly the work the 
SURVEY is doing that I will gladly try to interest some people 
who may financially be of help. I will take your letter to them. 
I am glad to have this opportunity to say that I consider the service 
that you are doing to the country and to the world toward liberal 
thinking is beyond price.” 


FROM TWO OCTOGENARIANS: 


“T am disbursing at present more than my income, because of 
the suffering in the world, and thereby am reducing my income during 
the rest of my life. .(I am an octogenarian, and have passed beyond 
the earning stage). I am therefore compelled to decline your 
invitation to join as a contributor in either of the forms proposed 
by you.” 


**I am sending you the renewal pledge, which I must qualify 
with the item that I am a retired clergyman living on an income 
of $500, with certain demands on it other than my personal expenses, 
and am 81 years old. So you must not be disappointed if I am 
not here to renew in 1920.” 


FROM A PHYSICIAN: 


“Tt is a genuine pleasure for us to feel that it is right for us 
to afford to add fifteen dollars to the ten already contributed by us 
as associate members. Enclosed please find check for the same. 
We feel it a small and inadequate expression of appreciation for the 
inspiration and source of knowledge the SURVEY affords us. 
Buried alive in these unprogressive parts, attempting to “ public 
health” this pathetic community, it has furnished a mine of facts 
and ammunition. “ Civilization ’’ has not seemed quite so dim and 
distant to our longing souls. And I know we are only two of the 
multitude who bless the SURVEY and wish it bon voyage towards 
and to its goal.” 


FROM A NEW ENGLAND MINISTER: 


“T am in hearty Sympathy with the sentiments and aims of the 
SURVEY. I wish I had taken it for many more years. But here 
is the situation, Given a minister 63 years old, and older still in 
physical condition. One who has been preaching for thirty years 
with never an extended vacation, and who feels the infirmities of 
approaching age;—one whose highest salary, that for only the last 
very few years, has never been higher than $1,500 exclusive of rent; 
—one whose income, including in all this the wife, will hardly 
make a beginning of support annually;—given those conditions, 
and what is the financial outlook, and how much can he expend for 
such benevolence as he is not obliged to maintain, if there is not 
a contradiction of terms? ” ; 


FROM A SAN FRANCISCO READER: 


“In reply to your letter of March 29th I am glad to let you 
know that I shall be very happy to increase the Sensei of iets 
cooperating subscription to $25, and I enclose herewith my check 
for $15 in payment of the balance of my subscription for this year. 
During the past year or so the articles of general interest in the 
SURVEY have increased so much both in quantity and quality, 
that I feel that the SURVEY is now one of the two publications 
that we could not do without. It is a treat to be able to read 
“the other side” of important current events, especially when the 
other side is given by careful and impartial observers. In these 
days of partisan politics, propaganda, and ready-to-wear opinions, 
it certainly is essential for the average citizen to read news that 
ig news—and not propaganda. 

“ Congratulations on the field work of your staff.” 
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| [Continued from page 458] 
ef. that labor is solid for beer. The leaders of the prohibition 
whocates were John B. Lennon, formerly and for thirty years 

"By 4surer of the American Federation of Labor, and a promi- 

iis mt member of the Illinois Labor Party; and James A. 

on iijacan, representing the Seattle Central Labor Council. The 

‘tt “et”? faction was led by John P. Frey, chairman of the reso- 

ons committee, and Samuel Gompers. Mr. Duncan said 
%}: to the workers from his part of the country it appeared 

‘yg, @tCulous that the convention should consider beer a matter 

“primary importance when so many other matters pressed 

:, i) consideration, but he continued: 

fe velou say to us that it is important that the worker should have 

" @ébeer. I say to you that it is of infinitely greater importance to 
wid by prohibition in the interest of generations yet unborn. We 
opt no more imbeciles born into this world because their parents 
2 hard drinkers. In the name of labor we’re prohibition first, 

and all the time. 

it @Among the delegations that voted against the resolution 

oR @ing for the amendment of the prohibition law were the 

“*: Wicago Federation of Labor, the federal employes, the a 
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be, I THE MISSOURI CHILDREN’S BILLS 

‘8 iy 7 HEN the Missouri Children’s Code Commission sub- 
dig’ YQ/ mitted its program of legislation [see the SuRvEY for 


ie December 28, 1918] to the Fiftieth General Assem- 
D of that state, its work was not unfamiliar to legislators. 
Wipart of the code had been enacted at the 1917 session. 
‘Ge commission, having been reappointed by Governor Gard- 
mi @ to continue its work, conducted an educational campaign 
i : oughout the state during the intervening two years. Fifty- 
‘it bills were included in the code. Some of these introduced 
iirely new standards into the law, others merely harmonized 
sting statutes. There was a bill providing for the punish- 
‘nt of parents who desert their children; one to bring to 
k adults who send little children out to steal or make the 
littlest fellow ” work in violation of the child labor laws; 
i that required children to be psysically fit before they 
s va Id get their work permit; and one that protected young 
iy» @ls by raising the age of consent to sixteen years. 
+ “@For the first time in ten years the Assembly was divided, 
9 det House being Republican, the Senate Democratic. In the 
‘el @buse the code had considerable right of way. Forty-three 
isd @the bills were reported favorably by the House committee 
it Wid thirty-nine of these were passed early in the session and 
ht to the Senate with only slight changes. The Senate used 
(ery method of the “old-timers” to obstruct consideration 
isimany of these. On the day set for adjournment a four- 
4» Mur filibuster against the keystone bill in the code, that per- 
a @itting county courts to appoint qualified superintendents of 
« @blic welfare, led by Senators Casey of Kansas City, 
vy wcGruder of Pettis county, and McCullough of Knox 
it MJunty, carried this and fourteen other bills to defeat. Right 
| 18 way having been given to local bills and salary increases, 
#2 Senate had no time even to call the roll on the measures 
#umerated in the preceding paragraph; it adjourned saying, 
™Don’t bother us, we’re too busy to pay attention to the chil- 
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n.” In all, twenty-five measures were passed by both’ 


With the ten enacted in 1917, the commission has 
eeded in placing thirty-five laws for the care of children 


bj gles. 


c‘ 190,000 for the next biennial period for this purpose. 
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years of age, unless they have completed the eighth grade; the act 
applies to feebleminded, deaf, blind and crippled children, where 
special classes have been established. It requires _attendance of 
children’ between 14 and 16 years of age in continuation schools for 
at least four hours a week between 8 A. M. and 5 P. M., and requires 
all children under 18 years of age, who have not completed the 
eighth grade, to attend these schools for the same length of time. 
The county superintendent of public schools shall appoint a county 
school attendance officer, who shall have the power of deputy sheriff 
in the enforcement of the school attendance law. 


3. An act establishing special classes in the public schools for deaf, 
blind, and feebleminded children in any school district in which 
there are ten or more such children of each type. In districts in which 
there are fewer than ten children in any of these classes, boards 
of education in adjoining districts which collectively have ten such 
children in need of instruction may establish these classes. 

4, Placing the supervision of the educational work in the state 
reformatories in the state superintendent of public schools and requir- 
ing teachers’ certificates for the teachers of these institutions. 


The following child labor bills were passed: 


1. Prohibiting the employment of children under 14 years of age 
in any gainful occupation in the state, except that, during the hours 
when the schools in the district are not in session, such children may 
work in agricultural pursuits and domestic services; notice of the 
hours of work for children under sixteen years of age must be posted 
in every establishment employing such children. 

2. No child under the age of 16 shall be permitted to work at or 
in connection with dangerous machinery or in any mine or under- 
ground work; no girl under the age of eighteen years shall be 
employed in carrying telegraphic dispatches or in messenger service. 


Other bills established a division of child hygiene in the 


state board of health, with power to conduct educational — 


campaigns, to study the causes of infant mortality, to super- 
vise and regulate the physical inspection of school children 
and to undertake the prevention of diseases of childhood; 
prohibited the employment of women three weeks before and 
three weeks after childbirth; made it a duty of the State 
Board of Charities to see that proper accommodations are 
made for dependent, defective and delinquent Negroes in 
state or county institutions; established the age of marriage 
for girls at fifteen years; prohibited the commitment of de- 
pendent and neglected children to the state reformatory and 
placed the jurisdiction of such cases in the juvenile court; 
separated the Training School for Boys from the reformatory 
at Boonville; established a state home for dependent children 
for their temporary care pending placement in family homes, 
appropriating $30,000 for this purpose; and made several 
other provisions for the care of defective, delinquent and 
dependent children. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF THE FLU 
A VERY comprehensive attempt is being made at Cin- 


cinnati to follow up the recent epidemic of influenza. 

The Divisional Council on Medical Relief of the Pub- 
lic Health Federation called together all those who were in- 
terested in this problem, and after a series of conferences 
evolved a plan which is being put into effect under the aus- 
pices of the Red Cross and financed by the War Chest Com- 
mittee. The city has been divided into thirteen districts. In 
each there is a health center with a medical man and two 
nurses for three hours each day, morning, afternoon or even- 
ing according to the needs of the locality. About half of 
these districts are located on the very edge of the city, usually 
in public schools, in order that the citizens of the county 
might also examine at these stations. A canvass is being made 
of each home in the city, first by representatives of several 
Insurance companies who will inquire if there has been in- 
fluenza there and urge all recent sufferers to either permit 
their own physician to examine them or visit the nearest 
clinic. After the insurance agents have made the initial visit, 
subsequent visits to induce all those to attend the clinic who 
should will be paid by representatives of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. The nurses at 
the clinics will refer all those needing financial assistance to 
a special committee which is to be organized for this purpose; 
it 1s evident that owing to financial stringency, many returned 
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to work before they should, and that others need some sup- 
plementary aid at present. One of the most serious condi- 
tions which has already come to light is the large number of 
mothers of families who were widowed during the epidemic. 
About one hundred and thirty applied for widows’ pensions 
only to find that the funds are quite exhausted. It is prob- 
able that at least twice that number of mothers with depend- 
ent children were bereaved by the epidemic, and some serious 
effort will be made to help them. The mothers’ pension 
allowance fund, which has hitherto been ridiculously small in 
amount, scarcely permits any new beneficiaries for at least 
one year. 


A LESSON FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


LOEMFONTEIN, capital of the Orange Free State 

and seat of the Supreme Court of South Africa, has a 

population of from 35,000 to 40,000. During the war 
an epidemic of influenza swept over the country which cost 
that small city the lives of 400 white and goo~native in- 
habitants, a death-rate which in three weeks duplicated the 
normal rate for three years. Although rich and poor suffered, 
they did not suffer alike; a commission appointed by the gov- 
ernment to investigate the cause of the disease found that 
poverty and slum conditions contributed to its spread and 
were responsible for an excessively large mortality. The 
mayor initiated an inquiry of his own and found among the 
gravest factors in the situation: 


First, bad housing, overcrowding and dirt; 


Second, poor physical stamina of those ‘attacked, due to overwork, 
low wages, poverty and other bad conditions of living; 


Third, insufficient nursing and medical attention, ignorance of 
the simple laws of health and hygiene. 


A “public health and social welfare survey’ was, there- 


fore, carried out by the city’s health and housing departments, 
and on the basis of this a reformation has already taken place 
of such thoroughness and courage as to take one’s breath 
away. It is this which may here be quoted as an instance of 
a small city’s program in the improvement of the public health 
and welfare, reaching much further than what is attempted 
even in supposedly progressive American cities of a similar size 
and composition. ‘This program, a letter just received from 
the town clerk indicates, is being vigorously carried through. 
Slum property is being bought by the city when obtainable 
at a low figure, remodelled and let at fair rents, while new 
houses, specially designed to meet the varied needs of the 
population, are springing up under a direct municipal re-hous- 
ing scheme. A steam laundry has been purchased by the health 
department for $30,000, and all profits from it are divided 
among the workers employed i in it. Attached to it is a model 
créche. 


The city council has appropriated funds to make possible 
the erection of all the houses needed to provide wholesome 
dwellings for the railway and industrial workers whose em- 
ployment in the community is more or less assured. This 
means the building of at least three hundred family homes and 
accommodation for single men displaced from overcrowded 
hotels and boarding houses. ‘To citizens wanting houses of 
their own, the city sells land at cost price and advances capital 
for building at 6 per cent interest, repayable in monthly in- 
stalments. Most of the houses built, however, are rented. So 
far $800,000 has been lent for home building (the average 
price charged for land being $5 per foot frontage); and 
twenty-four laborers’ cottages of two and three rooms have 
been rented—the occupants having helped to build these houses. 
The city has provided houses for all employes who are obliged 
to live near their work and, when last heard from, was en- 
gaged in the construction of sixteen artisans cottages of a 
better type. The avowed aim of the administration is to take 
the housing of the poorest section of the population altogether 
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out of the hands of private enterprise, since every effort at “if 
provement by regulation and supervision in the past has fall 


Side by side with the housing program goes a large forwaz) 
movement for public health education. ‘The recommendation) 
of the mayor and the heads of the health and housing depan}. 
ments are for the establishment of a separate social welfaz’ . 
department to have general oversight over home visiting, tlt 
elimination of vice, and to carry on such activities for the w. ny 
part of the population as an existing “ Native Departmenti 
already carries on for the colored citizens. This includes fai, 
reaching interference with bad industrial conditions, underpaz 
ment and sweating—by the establishment of a wages boaa 
under an enabling act recently passed—the control of the 
flux of poor whites from other communities, an effective pu 
lic employment office. The establishment of allotment gardes# 
for white laborers by the irrigation of 300 acres of suita . 
located land is to be in further aid of the lowest paid wasp! 
earners. An enlarged program of physical care and supervisial 
from babyhood through the school years, the feeding of unde 
nourished children, the organization of play and the establiskt 
ment of play schools, and other activities modelled on those = 
progressive English cities, are part of the new welfare schemmp 
Finally, there is to be a comprehensive city plan, and a politic Ai 
campaign has been started demanding home rule for cities ; 
the establishment of a ministry of health. iF 
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VICE AS A NUISANCE 


HE injunction and abatement law proves to be Chicago@ 

most effective weapon in suppressing commercialized vic 

and is working with increasing efficiency. The Commiif. 
tee of Fifteen, which devotes itself mainly to preventing thip 
illegal use of teal estate and to prosecuting panderers, recore 
in its last report, the most successful experience it has ha ay 
Three years ago only 30 per cent of the property owners 
ceiving the committee’s informal’ notice that they were has 
boring illicit resorts on their premises, instituted correctionas 
measures at once. Last year 76 per cent of them heeded thi. 
warning. During the year just closed, 90 per cent responde 
promptly, leaving only 10 per cent to be dealt with. On evg 
dence of immoral practices on properties that constituted 
public nuisance, the committee sent 137 informal notices H 
owners. This first notice was sufficient to abate the nuisano§ 
in 123 cases. Of the fourteen owners who were either defiat 
or careless, only one ignored the formal notice requiring th! 
issuance of a temporary injunction. In these 137 cases, 8% 
tenants were reported to have moved and conditions were s™ 
changed in 55 places that it was impossible to obtain incrim® 
nating evidence. If any of the properties are being used ie 
violation of law, it is done so secretly that sufficient evidena 
cannot be secured to warrant further action. : 


Since the city administration removed the second deput! 
superintendent of police for no other apparent reason than hi 
efficiency in suppressing vice, and appointed in his place thik 
civil service commissioner who removed him, the Committe 
of Fifteen has had little or no cooperation from the Polies 
Department. But federal action through the cooperation ot 
army and navy officers made it possible to check the laxitt 
which prevailed for a while and eventually to secure more re 
strictive police measures. Street solicitation has rarely beer 
discovered. Pandering has been prosecuted and punished with 
imprisonment. Several disorderly resorts that had long beet! 
tolerated in defiance of the law have been closed. Supt 
Samuel P. Thrasher’s insistence upon the increased vigilanct 
needed during demobilization was forcibly supported by Gent 
James A. Ryan of the army on the basis of his experience if 
the command of camps where the military success in eliminat 
ing social diseases was offset by the toleration of vice in neigh 
boring communities, which he branded as shameless and 
unpatriotic. 


OTHER CONFERENCES 


; “\T their ninth conference in Phila- 
Sl delphia some two hundred repre- 
\tgi-atives of the National Federation of 
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‘ dtlements reviewed and forecast the 
‘won d’etre and function of the social 
‘l\igilement. As the narrations of exper- 
discussion of policies 
lied back and forth they centered 
jut the local units of population and 
} social organism. It was signif- 
®t, however, that while the neighbor- 
‘itd was ever in mind and its interests 
jce constantly cherished yet, when the 


bol gure policy and functioning of the set- 


l 


toh Cel 


‘nents concentrated thought and will 
jon their most essential after-war ser- 
ile, it was the “ local community ’ ’ and 
' “community center,” rather than 
“ neighborhood,” that spontaneously 


‘unilp@eressed the consciousness of their field 
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function. 

his emphasis upon the broader 
*pe for all the settlements, in which 
‘ine of them had conspicuously func- 
ned, registered their war-time exper- 
mice and their sense of the part they 
: ty take in the plans for reconstruc- 
. During the war they have been 
Ted upon to represent their localities 


Encies and measures through which 
bir respective communities served the 
‘ition. Registration and draft-boards, 
acd Cross and War Camp Community 
dirvice, state Councils of Defence, com- 

“nity labor boards, bureaus for re- 
a irning soldiers and marines, branch 


‘8 cooperating with many emergency 
ty 
tt 


“Oiployment offices of the state and na- 


, “Bighbors. 


“yn, and special committees, varied and 


imberless, utilized the settlements’ 


‘l"Mowledge of their neighborhoods and 


acquaintanceship with their 
The interdependence of the 
jugecal community and its neighborhood 


Wrsonal 


1 i Instituencies thus became manifest as 


ver before. So also the local unit 


: me to be recognized’ as a more essen- 


Mg 
iy@al constituent of the national life and 


rength than it had ever been realized 


(1) These impressions were deepened by 
4a vo guests of the federation represent- 


oa 


'g the settlement movement in Russia 


nd Japan. Alexander Zelenko estab- 


.j@ehed the first Russian settlement in 


‘(eLoscow nine years ago after returning 
ftom a sojourn in American settle- 
rents. Although imprisoned by the 
/@ar’s police for such dangerous democ- 
acy, he bravely resumed this work as 
pon as released and planted two other 
|'ttlements there. His luminous descrip- 


Neighborhood and Nation 


tions of the simple, national democratic 
group life of the Russian peasants and 
townsfolk vividly portrayed the part the 
zemstvos played in maintaining the war 
against Germany when the bureaucracy 
collapsed under the weight of its cor- 
ruption and inefficiency. ‘The vast co- 
operative movement in Russia, which 
Mr. Zelenko is representing in this coun- 
try, was shown to be the very warp 
and woof of the only economic fabric 
surviving the industrial collapse of rev- 
olutionary Russia, which nothing else 
than this local group organization of the 
Russian people could have woven. 

So well organized are the local kin- 
ship and neighborship groups in Japan, 
that D. T. Matsuda claimed that only 
thirty-seven of the 450,000 Japanese 
aged 80 years or more are dependent 
upon institutional care. He expected 
settlement methods to be adopted by the 
progressive governmental administra- 
tion more and more, as Japanese official 
and other observers are eagerly inspect- 
ing and studying them in America and 
England. 

The new forms of settlement work 
which were reported by the local federa- 
tions were prompted chiefly by and 
aimed toward organizing the local com- 
munity for  self-development. The 


Children’s Year activities were mani- 
fold. Along this line also followed the 
forecast of what the settlements might 
do in helping their communities to re- 
adjust their equipment habits and pro- 
cedure to the situation which will follow 
the disappearance of the saloons when 
prohibition becomes effective. An or- 
ganization of the music settlements with- 
in the federation was effected. The 
need of more specific training for set- 
tlement work was considered so urgent 
that occasional local institute courses 
were offered such settlements as could 
arrange for them in their cities. This 
is made possible by the volunteering of 
experienced settlement residents to 
participate in conducting these training 
courses. 

Robert A. Woods’ suggestive report 
on the federation’s function in the na- 
tional movements for organizing local 
communities, led to a memorial to the 
National Conference of Social Work to 
secure a statement of the scope and 
correlation of such movements, especially 
with regard to the previously estab- 
lished and permanent community agen- 
cies. The closing address by the retir- 
ing president presented the reconstruc- 
tion programs of labor, employers, gov- 
ernments and the churches as a test of 
the settlements’ spirit and function— 
their right to be and their room to work. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


Women as Workers and Citizens 


HOSE who sometimes complain 

that the American labor movement 
is bankrupt of progressive ideas and 
split into irreconcilable contending fac- 
tions might well gain comfort from the 
vision and unity displayed by the work- 
ing women of America in the convention 
of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League held in Philadelphia the first 
week of June. Whether they were vot- 
ing for the withdrawal of our troops 
from Russia, for the abolition of the 
tipping system, or for the promotion of 
the union label, these leaders of some 
600,000 women trade unionists dis- 
played a striking unanimity, all the more 
remarkable because of the various sec- 
tions of the country and many shades of 
opinion represented. Seattle and Salt 
Lake City joined hands with Boston; 
St. Paul and Kansas City with New 
York and Philadelphia. Radicals, So- 
cialists, old line American Federation of 
Labor advocates and those who had 
never had time to bother much with 
social and political theories, voted as 
one, but not as the result of a steam rol- 


ler. Discussion from the floor was free, 
keen, animated and intelligent. But dif- 
ferences were thrashed out on the floor 
and agreement usually reached before 
the vote was taken. The keynote was 
a spirit of cooperation. 

It was this spirit and also an appre- 
ciation of the increasing importance to 
labor of international matters that were 
the outstanding features of the conven- 
tion. “An oasis of cooperation in a 
Sahara of competition,” to quote Mar- 
garet Bondfield, will no longer help. To 
forget old differences both at home and 
abroad and to work together for the 
solidarity of the laboring-people of all 
the countries of the world was the aim 
of the delegates. Mary Anderson and 
Rose Schneiderman, | just back from 
France and England where they were 
sent to represent America’s women 
workers at the Labor Section of the 
Peace Conference, brought evidence of 
a similar spirit among the workers of 
these two war-ridden countries. The 
presence as fraternal delegates from 
Great Britain of Margaret Bondfield, 
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Mary Macarthur and Eleanor Barton 
was a real contribution to the interna- 
tional spirit of the convention. ‘Their 
recital of the achievements of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party and’ of the British co- 
operative movement acted as a stimulus 
and an inspiration. It would be unfair 
however to attribute the liberal senti- 
ment and action of the convention to the 
influence of this remarkable group of 
Englishwomen. ‘The enthusiasm which 
greeted their speeches showed that the 
American women were thrilled by the 
noble and stirring expression, not of 
ideas new to them but of the hopes and 
ideals which lay very close to their own 
hearts. 
The keen interest in international af- 
fairs took shape in a number of different 
ways. The establishment of a perman- 
ent committee on international relations, 
recommended by Mrs. Raymond Robins 
in her presidential report, was unani- 
mously endorsed by the convention. On 
the suggestion of its delegates to the 
Peace Conference, the league voted to 
call an International Congress of Work- 
ing Women to be held in Washington 
in October just before the first Interna- 
tional Labor Conference meets under 
the League of Nations agreement. This 
proposal had already been broached to 
the working women of England and 
France by Mary Anderson and Rose 
Schneiderman while abroad, and pledges 
of their cooperation have been received. 
A genuine effort will be put forward to 
secure a really representative attendance 
of women workers from every country 
of the civilized world; and before the 
convention ended the five delegates to 
represent the organized workingwomen 
of America at this congress had been 
elected. 


Besides this important action a num- 
ber iof significant resolutions on interna- 
tional problems were passed. The 
strongest feeling seemed to be behind a 
plea for self-determination for Ireland 
and another for raising the blockade 
against Russia and Central Europe. 
Mary Anderson, fresh from the tales 
of starvation and horror abroad, 
branded the present blockade as ‘‘one of 
the worst atrocities of the war” amid 
the applause of the delegates. Resolu- 
tions were also passed urging the with- 
drawal of our troops from Russia and 
the recognition of the Russian Soviet 
Republic as the government of the Rus- 
sian people. A protest was voted 
against “any treaty of peace except one 
in conformity with President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points,” and a league of na- 
tions was endorsed with, as Pauline 
Newman put it, the emphasis on the ‘‘a.” 

Neither was silence maintained on 
important matters of domestic policy. 
Public ownership and workers’ control of 
all public utilities, including mines, 
stockyards and grain elevators was en- 
dorsed. An interesting suggestion for a 


tax on employers with excessive labor 
turnover was adopted. Universal mili- 
tary service and military training in the 
schools were condemned, while the cessa- 
tion of the propaganda of hatred which 
the war has fostered was urged. Amnesty 
to political and labor prisoners and the 
restoration of the rights of free speech, 
freedom of the press and of assemblage 
were also vigorously demanded. ‘The 
democratization of our educational sys- 
tem was treated in a number of resolu- 
tions. Reports from all the local leagues 
showing the rapid and remarkable 
growth of teachers’ unions gave a real 
significance to these paper resolutions. 
Plans for extending educational coun- 
cils in central labor bodies were another 
step in this direction. It is not possible 
even to list all the important ques- 
tions treated by the various resolutions 
or committee reports; but one more 
must be mentioned, for its subject 
loomed large in the discussions of the 
convention. This is the cooperative 
movement with its particular appeal to 
women. Here again England was the 
leader with her inspiring story of what 
workingmen’s wives have accomplished, 
but it was encouraging to hear the re- 
ports of our own Seattle, Pittsburgh, 
and Illinois, and to have the convention 
vote that permanent active committees 
be organized in each local league to pro- 
mote not only cooperation but also the 
working together of trade union and co- 
operative movements. 

The reports of local leagues showed 
marked progress in organizing women 
workers. Perhaps the most significant 
of the achievements in this direction was 
the organization of the stockyards work- 
ers in both Chicago and Kansas City. 
Another new feature was the unions of 
day workers in several different sections 
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of the country. But healthy progrex 
and real strategic statesmanship on th Vi 
part of some of the organizers stood op 
in the reports. The chronicle of t 
New England telephone strike as tol 
by May Mathews, secretary of 
phone girls’ union, was one of th 
brightest spots of the entire 
The convention gave a practical demon mM 
stration in picketing by coming to th hl 
rescue of the Keystone telephone opera) ' 
tors who were on strike during the co ‘ 
vention for recognition | of the unio: ae 
The delegates picketed in a body, ang ; 
the publicity thus secured forced = 
consent of the company to meet a comm ‘ 
mittee of strikers. Another exciting i i: 

bi 
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cident of the week’s meetings was thei 
tempt of a most unfraternal “frate na 
delegate” to split the convention by 
charges of pro-Germanism following the 
passage of the Russian resolutions ; 
Her attempt however resulted only in a}, 
further solidifying of all factions and é 
in the withdrawal of her credentials. 
The convention as a whole gave pro of ‘ 
of the fact that a real working women's 
movement has grown out of a movement 
initiated and fostered by sympatheticl 
outsiders. At least 90 per cent of the 
delegates were bona fide trade unionists. 
All the newly elected executive boardi 
and officers with the exception of Mrsa 
Robins are trade union members, 2 di 
as one delegate said to me: “She’s diff 
ferent. Mrs. Robins has given her lifer! 
to the labor movement.” The leader-~ 
ship which the league has and is still de 
veloping among the rank ‘and file of® 
women workers, and the growth of the@ 
woman’s labor movement which it hasm 
fostered, give faith to the hope that! 
when “brain” workers and “hand” ¥ 
workers unite their efforts for a com 
mon, aim they cannot fail. | 
HENRIETTE R,. WALTER. | 
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Courts and Clinics 


HE eleventh annual conference of 

the National Probation Association, 
which convened at Atlantic City on 
May 30, was distinguished from all 
previous conferences by its size, by the 
value of its discussions and their pro- 
gressive nature. Over two hundred 
members were enrolled, largely proba- 
tion officers and judges, and twenty-five 
states were represented. ‘There was a 
good deal of round table discussion of 
the most lively sort. 

Judge Hoffman of the Domestic Re- 
lations Court of Cincinnati, retiring 
president, set the keynote in his intro- 
ductory address. He never hesitates to 
criticize the courts and the judicial system 
of which he is a part, for their failure to 
adopt modern, scientific methods. His 
criticism is, however, constructive. ‘The 
principles of probation, of investigation 
and clinical diagnosis where adopted 
are transforming court trials from con- 


tests by lawyers to clinics for the deter-- 
mination of the individual and _ social! 
causes of delinquency and the remedies: 
which should be applied. The principles: 
of the juvenile court should be extended f 
to all courts, but as Judge Hoffmant 
points out, these principles although 
generally accepted have not been gen- 
erally applied even in juvenile courts. 
These are still courts which prosecu 
and convict instead of diagnosing and’ 
remedying causes. To help the child oe 
family must be treated as a unit. 
must have family courts to pa 
cases touching the family relation, in- 
il 


i 


Se 


cluding divorce. Everything that dis- 
rupts the family is the concern of this 
court. The probation officer, the social | 
worker and the physician are of far 
greater importance in such a court than} 
the lawyer. 

In a round-table devieion conducted 
by Edwin J. Cocley, chief probation of 


h 


‘ay i 


Dy ‘er of the Magistrates’ Courts, New 


sen : 
«ty tork, the probation officers got down to 


“  fbrass tacks” as they were requested to 
NP ay. y 


Ne i 


ie 
= 


( 


“ 
"| il 


nb, if 1 ° . . . . 
ty 4) in discussing administrative problems 


|} probation work. In the words of Mr. 
jjjooley: ‘‘ Probation is still in its forma- 


nies «ye stage, and probation officers are con- 
“Ni fibuting to its up-building. The im- 


vyprtant work of the next five years is 
‘jt so much extension and propaganda, 
»s}ough much of that remains to be done, 
ty lat it is to work out plans for securing 
doroughness, accuracy and high quality 
tal probation work.” It was agreed by 


ld that the greatest evil in probation 


»work is the overcrowding of officers 


is ith too many cases. Probation officers 


‘yfhould not have more than fifty cases to 
ity Mpervise at one time. When very many 
ii Hore are given them case-work standards 
shaeunnot be maintained, and the proba- 


ill! ton officer fails in exerting the restrain- 


iwifg and helpful influence which must de- 


‘i, S2nd upon acquaintance and frequent 


;epntact with his charges. A national 
igaazency is needed to develop standards 
yaad aid in developing uniformity in pro- 


) jygl@ation laws and, more important, in their 


\\fdministration throughout the country. 


mevity 


S a 


il Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Chil- 


:@ren’s Bureau, discussed the investigation 


iin children’s ccurts throughout the 
nts AUnited States now being conducted by 
» ae bureau. ‘The results of a question- 
iiy¢@taire study which embraced the courts 


yiiealing with children in every city of 


si @ver 5,000 population in the country 


85 soon to be published. This shows a 
(Stemarkable lack of uniform standards in 


y;@his work. For instance as to probation 
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Ne : 
Nh ,ywind great expenditure of energy must be 


. @itafts, admittedly a prime essential in the 
i¥Bonduct of children’s courts, only 45 per 


‘ejyment of the 2,391 courts studied have 


Walaried probation officers. Most of the 
sourts outside of the larger cities do not 
Save special judges. Very few courts 
}ave adequate clinical facilities. Proper 
®etention homes for children in connec- 
y tion with the courts are found only here 
y nd there. Miss Lathrop outlined the 
Mlans of the bureau for an intensive field 


,@anvestigation of typical courts in’ typical 


,@iireas to secure concrete and comparable 
y@lata. The National Probation Associa- 
‘Bion has a committee of which Judge 
bi rederick Cabot, of Boston, is chairman, 
jivhich is cooperating with the Children’s 
Sureau in this study. 


i 


Mee | 2 : - 
"0h. The prevention of delinquency in boys 


y furnishing interesting work and con- 


Wiitructive play was emphasized by John 
Boardman, National Field Scout 
The tendencies which, 
pecially in cities, develop into delin- 
largely valuable when 


tenga Beg 


ap 
i§yuency are 


ie irected. ‘They must be given outlet. 


ames of adventure calling for daring 


supplied to every normal boy. His 
acquisitive nature must be directed into 


‘| tight channels. Mr. Boardman believes 
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that most of the delinquency in cities is 
due to our neglect to furnish boys with 
the activities which they usually find at 
hand in the country. 
The need for mental and physical ex- 


aminations of delinquents for any proper 


treatment of their cases was again em- 
phasized by Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Dr. 
Victor V. Anderson and Dr. Helen 
Montague. It is slowly being recognized 
that no children’s court or criminal court 
can do its work effectively without the 
use of a clinic. 

A most interesting discussion on the 
subject of whether the schools should 
take over the work of the children’s 
courts in whole or in part was led by 
Henrietta Additon of the United 
States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, followed by Helen T. Woolley 
of Cincinnati, and Judge J. Hoge Ricks 
of Richmond. It was the sense of the 
meeting that truants and many minor 
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delinquency cases might be handled by 


the school authorities if they were ef- 
fectively organized to do so. At pres- 
ent the school is inclined to lose interest 
in the troublesome or delinquent child 
and too soon turns him over to the court. 
On the other hand, some sort of chil- 
dren’s court will always be necessary un- 
til parents are able to furnish the train- 
ing and discipline which every, child 
needs. 

A report on rural probation em- 
phasized the need for developing this 
phase of the work. In most rural dis- 
tricts private social agencies are lacking. 
Courts are always present, and if 
equipped with a corps of socially trained 
probation officers, best employed on the 
county basis, can furnish a powerful 
factor for treating and preventing neg- 
lect and delinquency in its early stages. 


CuHares L. CHUTE. 


The Trend of Jewish Social Service 


HE twentieth National Conference 
of Jewish Charities, which met at 
Atlantic City, May 27, not only mir- 
rored the social and economic conditions 
of the communities but foreshadowed a 
new trend in social thought and service. 
The broader interpretation placed upon 
the scope and aims of the conference was 
clearly indicated in the action which 
changed the name to the National Con- 
ference of Jewish Social Service. No 
longer must the social worker be con- 
cerned merely with the development of 
techniqGue and with standards of 
efficiency in his own particular field of 
work; but he must be a vital part of 
the larger issues which have inevitably 
risen out of the war conditions. ‘The 
conference, recognizing this new tend- 
ency in social effort, had as the chief 
topics of deliberation, industrial problems 
reconstruction, health, and community 
organization. 


At its opening meeting, Meyer Lon- 
don, formerly Socialist member of Con- 
gress, who for many years had been 
identified with the Jewish labor move- 
ment, explained its philosophy and devel- 
opment, with special reference to the 
garment workers’ unions. Sidney Ny- 
burg, of Baltimore, pointed out the rela- 
tion of the Jewish social worker to the 
industrial problems of his community, in 
that he is to serve as a gatherer of facts 
and the interpreter of these facts to all 
groups. In discussing Mr. Nyburg’s 
paper, Morris D. Waldman pointed out 
that social workers have in a measure 
served in this capacity and have con- 
tributed substantially to industrial prog- 
ress. He reflected the spirit of the con- 
ference when he said: 


To my mind there are two fundamental 
bases to Americanization work—one is the 
satisfactory establishment of human relations 
in industry; the other, the organization of 


the people by the people for greater share in 
government. Neither of these goals will be 
reached through the social workers, but 
neither will be reached so rapidly without 
the social workers. As the social workers 
have made some contribution toward the 
solution of industrial problems, so also have 
they begun to make contributions to the de- 
velopment of the more effective schemes of 
democracy. To the credit of the settlements 
may it be said that they were the first to 
emphasize the value of neighborhood spirit, 
and to indicate the possibilities of neighbor- 
hood organization. The movement for unit 
or district organization for civic purposes, 
which has gained considerable headway in 
the last few years, whether in the form of a 
Social Unit such as is being demonstrated 
in Cincinnati, or the philanthropic and sec- 
tarian schemes like the Boston District Plan, 
indicates that the social workers are realizing 
more and more that the hope for human 
progress does not lie in philanthropy, but in 
union and cooperative action on the part 
of the people themselves. 


While on the one hand the social 
worker must be more closely related to 
industrial, health and other large com- 
munity problems, on the other hand he 
has been called upon to work our organi- 
zation problems more thoroughly. It is 
significant that charitable institutions 
have evinced a desire to be surveyed and 
criticized with a view to attaining im- 
proved standards of work. It is true 
that in all the cities of the country the 
various charitable activities have feder- 
ated within the past few years for the 
purpose of collecting funds and distribut- 
ing them in a more systematic manner; 
yet it is only very recently that definite 
steps have been taken to test the effi- 
ciency of the federated organizations to 
meet the community needs. This is true 
both in large and small communities. A 
striking evidence of this desire for self- 
analysis is that of Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, where the Federations of Jewish 
Charities invited the Field Bureau of 
the National Conference of Jewish So- 
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cial Service to survey their activities and 
plan for improvement. It is only logical 
that such organizations will require the 
highest form of efficient service. Ludwig 
B. Bernstein pointed out in his paper 
on Surveying a Community, that the 
widespread desire on the part of com- 
munities for self-analysis can be satisfied 
by obtaining the services of the National 
Bureau of Jewish Social Research re- 
cently established, of which he is the 
executive director. 

A continuous undercurrent in the dis- 
cussions and informal conversations was 
the recognition on the part of the 
workers of a definite need for revamping 
the machinery of social service. Em- 
phasis' was placed upon the need for 
social agencies to be more closely inter- 
related and to become more active fac- 
tors in all vital neighborhood, commun- 
ity and national movements. ‘That the 
family social worker can help the 
neighborhood to express itself is shown 
in the District Unit Plan in Boston, 
undertaken a year and a half ago. Six 
centers were established in which all 
the case work agencies, in conjunction 
with people of the neighborhood, meet 
together on family and neighborhood 
problems. These centers are “ the moral 
power-house ” of the neighborhood. This 
unit plan makes it possible for the 
neighborhood to interpret its own needs 
and through united effort, help to meet 
these needs. It is the nearest approach 
_to the democratization of social service. 
[See the Survey for April 26, p. 156.] 

In the opening address of the con- 
ference on Public Health, Lee K. 
Frankel outlined the progress made 
within the past few decades and 
prophesied the time when public health 
would be a matter of universal and 
governmental concern, applicable alike 
to rich and poor. ‘Two sessions were 

devoted to health and a special meeting 
was held in regard to the question of 
establishing a home for Jewish feeble- 
minded girls at Woodbine, N. J., to be 
cooperatively conducted by communities 
utilizing its facilities. This home, it was 
urged, would meet a pressing need until 
such time as legislation will adequately 
provide for the institutional and educa- 
tional care of these unfortunates in their 
respective states. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted endorsing compul- 
sory health insurance. 

An earnest call to the Jewish social 
worker to take an interest in the 
problems of Jewish education in his com- 
munity was made by Alexander Dush- 
kin, of the Bureau of Education of the 
New York Kehillah, who outlined the 
tremendous problems confronting those 
who are trying to modernize and 
standardize the Talmud Torahs in the 
various communities. The interest mani- 
fested in this subject, for the first time 
a topic of discussion at the conference, 
shows the growing emphasis which or- 
ganized Jewish social service is placing 
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upon the spiritual problems of communal 
life. 

The climax of the conference was the 
session on Reconstruction. After Morti- 
mer L. Schiff had described in detail the 
activities of the Jewish Welfare Board 
for Soldiers and Sailors both in this 
country and abroad, Felix M. Warburg, 
chairman of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee for Jewish War Relief, presented 
a graphic picture of conditions in Poland 
and the problems facing relief workers 
there. He stated that conditions there 
beggar description. It is not one city, 
it is not one village, but the backbone 
of the Jewry of the Old World, about 
five million, living in the most. terrible 
conditions. He praised the extraordinary 
cooperation of Herbert Hoover, who has 
succeeded in a very large measure in 
overcoming the unwillingness on the 
part of governments and commissions to 
get foodstuffs in these places. A stirring 
appeal by Dr. Frankel for workers to 
go to Poland, brought an inspiring re- 
sponse from social workers, many of 


Family Social Work 


Sit Sees eighth annual meeting of the 
American Association for Organiz- 
ing Charity was held in Atlantic City on 
May 31, with an attendance of almost 
400 persons. A message was read from 
the president, Mrs. William H. Lothrop, 
who was unable to be present. It em- 
phasized the writer’s conviction that the 
charity organization movement is needed 
now, more than ever before in its history, 
and the importance of an association 
democratically conceived and created by 
member societies as a factor in meeting 
the present greatly increased opportuni- 
ties for development in the family social 
work field. 


After receiving reports from the com- 
mittees on salary schedules and inflow of 
new workers, the delegates took up in 
detail suggestions made by the Executive 
Committee looking towards important 
changes in the plan of work. ‘These sug- 
gestions included a marked increase in 
the budget, a doubling of the field work 
staff and the creation of a new depart- 
ment of executive work and propaganda. 
There is a total aggregate population of 
32,137,075 persons in cities now having 
charity organization societies; in other 
words the movement at present repre- 
sents nearly one-third of the entire popu- 
lation of the country, and this in the 
parts of the country where such work 
is most needed. 


Various amendments to the constitu- 
tion were enacted, among these being a 
section providing for membership in the 
association of individual persons. Here- 
tofore, societies only have been included. 

On recommendation of the Executive 
Committee provision was made for the 
appointment of a special committee to 


them the executives of large organ 
tions, who volunteered their services f 
indefinite periods. Solomon Lowenst 
superintendent of the Hebrew Or 
Asylum of New York city, who recently } ij 
returned from Palestine where he serv 
as a Red Cross commissioner, describ 
the possibilities of its development, 
ticularly in agriculture, and appe 
for continued organized support. 
feelings of those present is portrayed in 
resolutions adopted, protesting against 
pogroms in Poland. ie 
The report of the Field Bureau of 
the conference detailed the work of the 

Transient Exchange, the Tuberculo: 
Registration, the Jewish Social Workers’ 7 
Exchange and Information Service, 
Particularly active has the bureau been |) 
in establishing contact with small, un-¥ 
organized communities, and with the 
assistance of four regional secretaries, a 
large number of these communities have 
become cognizant of modern methods) 
and principles of organized social work. 7) 
Anna L. Fox. 4 


a 
confer from time to time with the 


American Red Cross on the matter of 


the working relationship between me 1- 
ber societies and local Home Service 
sections in those parts of the country 
where both are active. 
The report of a special committee on 
future scope and plan of the family so- 
cial work movement was presented by 9p 
the chairman, Henry H. Bonnell of 
Philadelphia. The report comprises the 
suggestions of fifty of the Charity Or 
ganization Societies of the country and 
enunciates in definite form the modern 
family case-work program, as the latter 
has been shaping itself of recent years, 
The entire report will shortly be | 
printed. a 
The following summarizes the sub 
stance of certain of the-resolutions in- 
cluded: The changing of the name of 
the association to American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work | 
with a recommendation to member so- 
cieties to consider, as occasions may per- 
mit, the feasibility of using the key words | 
Family Social Work” in any new 
titles they may adopt. The encourage- 
ment of member societies to extend their 
work beyond city limits and through- 
out the county, wherever this is prac- 
ticable. The encouragement of mem- 
ber societies to participate in the fur- 
thering of certain needed reforms, 
fundamental to sound family life. In | 
illustration of the type of reform which | 
thus especially concern the group of | 
family social workers the report em- | 
phasized three lines of endeavor: a 
1, The development of an intelligent inter- 
est in the marriage laws of our various 
states, with a view to improving their — 


provisions and more especially their ad- 
ministration. 


B 
( 


Ite q 
iS toll | | 
ns \The securing of examination and pro- 


‘, for care of the feebleminded. 


“i jThe willingness “to bear unhesitating 
| MW iss to bad conditions of work and wages 
The dustry and to assume responsibility for 
Me yering better conditions. In cases of 
it Ke V4 disputes in organized fields, to 
nis wnize their [i. e. the society ’s] own 
 \ga@).es and determine whether it will further 
‘oufifamily life of the community for the 
lint, Saty to take a definite stand in the matter, 
Dita a avoring at all times to square policy 
inv eh Industrial justice.” 


| ; 
‘<4 re-definition of the function of a 
(By tly case-work agency, in its relation 
ot ae 


i i REAL bit of internationalism was 
hal set in motion last week when 

#ity-six nations came together in 
nie mepeton at a World Prohibition 
i vention called June 3-6 by the Anti- 
yon League of America. Among the 
i nA ms represented were Bulgaria, Den- 
yak, Korea, Norway, Italy, Canada, 
‘Ll Band, France, Mexico, China, 
ie Herland, Scotland, Ireland, New 

and, Sink, Abseralt! 


ealonsieur Letort spoke frankly of 

Y ice, unfortunately the nation, he 

' “a that carries the most alcohol in its 
js. While distilled liquor is begin- 
ol 4 j; to be looked at askance, the wine 
qastry is so basic that it is well-nigh 
@idssible to touch it. The League Na- 
R contre Alcoolisme dares as yet 
ik only against heavy liquors, but it 
ae encourages the use of wines. 
8n and Siam spoke feelingly of the 
‘giving intoxication in their countries 
& were ready to cooperate in any world 
fement. Dr. Hercod, editor of the 
jg rnationale Mibnatséchritt, of Switz- 
d,; pointed out the absurdity of 
i ok argument that men do not get drunk 
vi @beer and wines. Since Switzerland 
co ). wine-drinking country, he knew 


; 


tt eof he spoke. 
8 r. C. W. Saleeby, chairman of the 
i 'th-Rate Association of England, said 
“f in the next hundred years, if the 
‘ite race is to hold its own, we must 
Ne ligurate eugenics to the farthest 
ns Hh, for our birth-rates are beginning 
si!) frun the wrong way. If the white 
st!" Continues to use a race poison like 
i ' ol, he believes it is doomed. Aus- 
on Hiasent R. B.S. Hammond. He told 
ir the Australian papers are filled with 
} (ei Ssaganda showing that the United 
es had “all gone to pot” with drug 
ds since so many states had gone dry. 
5) the liquor men can afford to get that 
sense across with a view to stemming 
#) rising tide of prohibition,” he said, 
hy can’t the temperance men of 
wegjetica get money to get the truth 
nit eaPSS and help the rising tide of pro- 
 fition in Australia?” The Hon. W. 
WAllison spoke for the Scotch permis- 
1 bill. Scotland is farther along than 
a izland, and in 1920 Scotland votes on 
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to the functions of other agencies. 
Hitherto, in many instances, the fam- 
ily agency has furnished merely the re- 
lief needed by a family, some other 
agency being responsible for the rest of 
the treatment. This is an enunciation 
of the principle that the agency under- 
taking the care of a family should, 
wherever possible, become responsible 
for the whole plan of treatment—even 
where this treatment includes the giv- 
ing of relief. 
HELEN P. KEMPTON. 


"nll For World Prohibition 


whether it will make Scotch men or 
Scotch whiskey, having decided that in 
the long run both cannot be done. It 
was a little humiliating to hear from 
Canada her call to extend war prohibi- 
tion a year and lay it against President 
Wilson’s call to end it here before de- 
mobilization. The Hon. Ben Spence, 
of Canada, believed that there was no 
better thing to do than to try to make 
the British Empire dry—then in every 
part of the world there would be a dry 
demonstration to work’from. 

To the writer the most moving appeal 
came in the speeches from Mexico and 
China into which countries our brew- 
eries are preparing to move. Everyone 
there, I am sure, who heard their dele- 
gates, resolved not to rest until a law 
was passed making it illegal for any cit- 
izen of the United States to engage in 
the liquor business in a foreign country. 
Some such law can be passed, according 
to Wayne Wheeler, counsel for the 
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Anti-Saloon League, and will shortly 
be formulated. Every social worker 
should work for such a law. 


It was agreed that the first world 
prohibition convention should be held 
in Edinburgh in June, 1920, to get be- _ 
hind the Scottish dry bill to be voted on 
in the following November and Decem- 
ber. It was unanimously agreed that the 
strongest argument for world prohibi- 
tion would be to make prohibition a suc- 
cess here; to fight the beer and wine fal- 
lacy; to get good enforcement laws 
passed by Congress and the states and 
then to work till there cannot exist a 
governor, mayor, or even a policeman 
who winks at the prohibition law and 
its enforcement. A World League 
against Alcoholism was formed, the ob- 
ject of which was to attain by educa- 
tion and legislation the total suppres- 
sion of alcohol throughout the world. 
The societies joining were: the Coun- 
cil of Dominion Alliance of Canada, the 
Australian Alliance Prohibition League, 
the Grand Lodge, Denmark, four Eng- 
lish societies, the Ligue Nationale 
contre l’Alcoolisme of France, the Irish 
Temperance League, the Temperance 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, the National Temperance 
League of Japan, the Association Anti- 
Alcoholica National of Mexico, the Al- 
liance for the Abolition of the Liquor 
Traffic, New Zealand, the Scotch Per- 
missive Bill and Temperance Associa- 
tion of Scotland, the Total Abstinence 
Federation of Switzerland, the Anti- 
Saloon League of America. 


ELIZABETH TILTON. 


College Girls and Community Service 


HE recent conference of the Inter- 

collegiate Community Service As- 
sociation held at Smith College, North- 
ampton, gave much interesting evidence 
of the progress of this plan of college 
women for helping the undergraduate 
to prepare for citizenship by sharing in 
the life of the communities in or near 
which her college is located and, during 
vacation time, in her home town. From 
1887 to 1917, this movement (formerly 
called the College Settlements Associa- 
tion) found its chief form of expression 
in the three settlements in Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, initiated and 
supported largely by college women. In 
1917, under the new name the organiza- 
tion began the work of arousing the 
interest of the undergraduate in the 
community needs about her and of bring- 
ing to her opportunities for making first- 
hand acquaintance with social activities. 
Nineteen colleges, including Barnard, 
Boston University, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, 
Elmira, Goucher, Jackson, Mt. Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Swarthmore, Vassar, 
Wells, Wellesley, Wheaton and Wil- 


son, and forty preparatory and special 


schools now have chapters. A member- 
ship of over 3,800,—100 per cent mem- 
bership in four colleges—shows the re- 
sponse. Three fellowships are main- 
tained for graduate work in social service 
fields. 

Some of the tasks in which under- 
graduates have taken a successful part 
during the past year promise well for 
the future when this enthusiasm is used 
to the full. Wellesley sent one hundred 
or more students each week for regular 
volunteer service at settlements in Bos- 
ton and for Americanization work in 
their own neighborhood. Radcliffe had 
students doing regular volunteer work 
in settlements, hospitals, and with the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, 
Associated Charities, Home Service and 
the Food Facts Bureau; there was a 
May Day community party on the 
campus for members of the neighborhood 
clubs in which students were working. 
Wheaton students did similar work in 
Attleboro and Dodgeville and also have 
a share in the physical training, story- 
telling, sewing, games, etc., in the public 
schools of Norton. Students share in 
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the work of the Maids’ Clubhouse at 
Vassar and the Community Center at 
Bryn Mawr. ‘The students of Wells, 
Barnard, Vassar and Smith join in the 
support of the summer community at 
Mount Ivy, N. Y. During the spring 
vacation thirty-two girls from Wheaton, 
Wellesley, Sargent, Smith and Vassar 
made a five days’ visit to the Boston 
Children’s Hospital, Psychopathic Hos- 
pital, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and the Boston Dispensary to observe 
these hospitals in operation and to at- 
tend general meetings on medical social 
service. Last summer about one hun- 
dred and fifty girls were placed for vaca- 
tion apprenticeships as observers or 
helpers in settlements, settlement camps, 
working-girls’ clubs, hospitals, state in- 
stitutions for girls, in recreation centers, 


in protective and probation work, and 
with the Red Cross. 


The wise use of this opportunity to 
guide and train the energy and interest 
of this undergraduate group will surely 
be a contribution towards the develop- 
ment of leadership so much needed if 
humanity is to progress in its “ task of 
organizing here on earth a worthy social 
life.” That wise use will be made of 
this opportunity all will expect who 
know that Eva Whiting White, head- 
worker of the College Settlement of 
New York, was at this conference ap- 
pointed director of training. 


Lucy WRricHT. 
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Health, Not Mere Prevention 


(THE keynote of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Medical As- 
sociation held at Atlantic City, June 
9-13, and of the affiliated meeting 
bodies like the American Academy of 
Medicine and the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Physicians and Sur- 
geons, was the influence of the war on 
preventive medicine and public health, 
and the need of new methods of health 
education and reconstruction due to the 
large number of physical defectives as 
disclosed by the examination of many 
men in their prime during the last gen- 
eral military registration. Purely med- 
ical and surgical topics were, of course, 
given much attention, but a stress 
seemed to be laid on the socio-medical 
and economic phases of medicine and 
surgery; and it is significant that meet- 
ings of the Section on Preventive Medi- 
cine and Public Health, and those of 
the American Associations of Indus- 
trial Physicians and Surgeons, and of 
kindred organizations discussing mostly 
preventive work, were most largely at- 
tended, and there the discussions were 
most lively, and sometimes acrimonious, 
and much interest was shown in burn- 
ing questions like health insurance, in- 
dustrial medicine, and preventive health 
methods. 

The president of the American Med- 
ical Association, Dr. Alexander Lamb- 
ert, in his speech at the opening meet- 
ing, was the first to stress the need of 
medical and health reconstruction, due 
to the war disclosures of defective 
physical conditions of the man-power of 
this country. He gave a full report of 
present conditions of prevalence of sick- 
ness, of dispensary abuse and_ hospital 
insufficiency, the inadequacy of medical 
and surgical help for a large majority 
of the population, the helplessness of 
most health authorities during the past 
winter’s epidemic of influenza, and the 
need of a health program to be adopted 
by the whole country, and by every 
state. He recommended the adoption 
of some form of health insurance equit- 
able and just to the medical profession 
to solve the many problems, medical 
and social, which have become so urgent. 

In his address on The Influence of 
the War on Preventive Medicine and 
Public Health, Dr. C. St. Clair Drake, 
health commissioner of Illinois, stated 
that the war marks a definite turning- 
point in our methods of public health, 
and that in the future public health must 
be pursued without regard to cost. He 
maintained that the future work of the 
medical authorities would be centered 
on the introduction of periodic physical 
examinations on the prevention of 
venereal diseases, of tuberculosis, and 
on the problems of child walfare. 
Health promotion, rather than disease 
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prevention, is to be the motive of 
future public health officer. 
authorities must also render, in~ 
future, increased therapeutic and di 
nostic clinical service. ‘The mos 
portant function of the health offic 
the future must be, however, the « 
tension of physical reconstruction to 
dustrial life, for in the industrial ¢ 
munity is found the source of the ph 
cal defects, and many of the causes 
disease, and hence health reconstruct 
must begin at the two most impo 
initial points, childhood in school, ; 
workers in industry. 
Dr. Juan Guiteras, health direct 
of Havana, told of the splendid o ge 
ization of health work in Cuba, wh 
there is a federal secretary of heal 
and where the organization for pu 
health is better supported, prob 
than in any other country. “The 
propriation for health work is $6,000) 
000. The country is divided into 1H) 
municipal districts, each with its he 
oficer. The death-rate of Cuba ha 
been reduced to about 17 per 1,000, an 
the mortality from certain diseases cof 
pares very favorably with many of ot 
states. Dr. Guiteras dwelt on the 
frequently made by southern s 
that the white population enjoys a mu 
lower mortality and morbidity 
those prevalent among the black re 
This, he said, is a false and danger 
pride. $ 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, of the Met 
politan Life Insurance Company, drew 
attention to the conditions existing # 
our own territory of Porto Rico, whe 
health conditions are so much neglecteti 
and where the splendid example of Cu 
has not been followed; where the dea 
rate is 28 per 1,000, nearly double 
of many of the states of the Union. Tim 
maintained that it is absurd for the Ret 
Cross, or for any other international om 
ganization, to seek to do health missiom 
ary work in Italy and other Europea 
countries while such frightfully 
health conditions are existing in our 
territory and at our own door. ! 

Among the subjects discussed by # 
American Academy of Medicine, w 
is specializing i in medical sociology, 4 
holds its annual convention simultaneq! 
ously with the A. M. A., were the f 
lowing: ‘The Needless Waste of Ma 
Power, The Effect of War on Medic 
Education; The Tuberculosis Probleé 
after the World War; Labor as 4 
After-War Problem; the Medical Atty 
tude toward HeaJth Insurance. 

Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, ¢ 
phasized the need of considering 
problems of labor reconstruction, afd 
of changing the attitude of the em 
ployer and the worker on their mutual 
relations. He showed that labor is th 
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| 4 of the high cost of living; that 
‘ny, *llar is literally not worth more 
iy, uphirty cents; and that a standard- 
‘thjp fh of monetary condition is the most 
or a ‘ant need in economic reconstruc- 
},.@: The improvement of health con- 
in ls within the industrial plants, as 
ii, Maes of the industrial population in 
.,. aul, is, of course, a paramount prob- 
‘but very important, also, is the 
Mlogical phase of the problem, 
“ig he insisted should be carefully 
tt neered and, possibly, practically ap- 
}to industrial reconstruction. He 
‘the instances of industrial plants 
ef the mutual relations between em- 
,, i) and employe have been improved 
inne ijutual understanding of the psycho- 
gl «factor in industry. Industry 
; te aa be based upon seven instincts: 
[ ‘@ireservation, workmanship, incen- 
‘ i mjloyalty, play, love and worship. 


| 


i@ssor Fisher advised comprehensive 
li@ctions to employers and workers, 
Yi on the psychological value of the 
ii instincts of industry, as he con- 
i. them. It was pointed out by 
0 Oil f the physicians in the audience 
it is rather a difficult matter to solve 
inisetiabor problem by tablets of advice 
‘tu inployers and to employes; that, 
ttutelt centuries have passed since the 
 @on on the Mount was preached and 
yiMbible written, they have not as yet 
uitdiy universally accepted as the basis of 
te Sep action. ‘The inquiry was made 
‘iii (gl? unequal economic distribution of 
ih is not an important cause of the 
fat discontent of the workers, and 
+. @onomic power, concentrated in the 
gat ae we 
| of a few, does not lead to political 
fin ate and to individual oppression. 
sj seso Fisher acknowledged the im- 
““W8nce of economic unequal distribu- 
a : of wealth, but claimed this may be 
i ae by a graduated income tax, and 
|". ticonfiscatory inheritance tax. 
number of interesting papers were 
‘K"W before the Section on Industrial 
til’ Weene, Medicine and Surgery. Dr. 
ae Ford, of the General Chemical 
“Wbany, regarded the industries as 


w"aliaries of the public health depart- 
"Ws. He claimed that industrial med- 
‘WB practice and sickness prevention 
"Sed begin in the industries, and the in- 
ma eal health departments could thus 
St ade new and strong arms of the 
Sc health departments to bring about 
it’"inal precaution in matters of health. 

‘@aermore, he thought that the indus- 

) are the places where morbidity 
‘tics can best be secured, and thus 
‘ great assistance to the municipal 
(iM state departments of health. Dr. 
jt “yh W. Schereschewsky, assistant 
‘\feon-general of the United States 
ME ic Health Service, maiatained that 
‘M@.essons of the war show urgent 
V@ysity for the federal government to 
(/$me leadership in improving the 
j:ice of industrial medicine along the 
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following lines: Extension of health 
service in industries; development of an 
adequate system of medical supervision 
of employes; adequate reports of prev- 
alence of disease; establishment of mini- 
mum standards; industrial hygiene; im- 
provement of industrial sanitation; med- 
ical supervision of industrial establish- 
ments, etc. Dr. George A. Soper, of 
the Sanitary Corps. of the army, spoke 
on the efficacy of measures for the pre- 
vention of disease, and maintained that 
industry is the place where personal 
hygiene may be best stimulated, and 
where the lessons of personal prevention 
of ill health may be inculcated. R. M. 
Little, of New York, maintained that 
the congestion which occurs in housing 
and working conditions in industrial 
centers calls for an understanding on 
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the part of the employer as to how this 
affects his employes. The morale of an 
industrial plant may be improved 
through the prevention of disease, and 
prompt. care of inevitable accidents by 
the industrial physician. Dr. Otto Geier, 
of Cincinnati, advocated the moderniz- 
ing of our medical colleges by adding 
departments of industrial medicine and 
public health. The changed social con- 
ditions, he said, demanded adequately 
trained public health physicians and 
trained industrial physicians. Faculties 
of the medical colleges must acquaint 
themselves with these changed condi- 
tions, and prepare to graduate not only 
doctors of industrial medicine and public 
health, but to give each graduate a larger 


appreciation of social possibilities. 
Gerorce M. Priczr, M.D. 


SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK. 


Graduate professional courses in: PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, COMMUNITY SERVICE, and summer 


course in CHILD WELFARE. 


Calendar, 1919-1920 
SUMMBR SHSSION, eight weeks, July 7-August 30. Study and clinical observation 


at Northampton, Mass 


PRACTICAL PHRIOD, nine months, Sept. 1, 1919-July 3, 1920. Practice work with 
hospitals, social agencies and settlements in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


under supervision with group conferen 


ces. 
SECOND SUMMER SBSSION, eight weeks, July 5-August 28, 1920. Advanced study 


at Northampton, Mass. 


Training courses of thirteen months open to college graduates 


SUMMBR SESSION COURSRS, open to social workers, afford ‘unusual opportunity for 


specialized study. 


Write Director Smith College Training School for Social Work 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


A Summer’s work in New York City 


for 
experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 


citizens who need technical help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 
Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


Crane Theological School . 


Tufts College, Mass. 


Progressive in spirit—democratic in purpose— 
scientific in method. Modernized curriculum— 
emphasis on needs of world today. Trains men 
to be community leaders and to make the 
church a constructive, religious and social force. 


Address Lee S. McCollester, Dean 


activities. 


reasonable. 


Place 


More than a symbol of photographic excellence, it is the 
mark of Social Service Photography—the herald of an organization 
of enthusiastic specialists who are devoting all their efforts to the 
various phases of publicity and educational picturization of social 


_ Your appeals, reports, exhibits, pamphlets will be more refreshing, ‘ 
inviting, resultful through the use of “P. P. S.” pictures. Prices most 


Pe Saad 
ae oto lube Otucios Plaza 7036 


Hiram MYERS 


Social WelfarMctography pitied 
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Third Edition Revised and Reset Seventh Thousand 


Punishment and Reformation 


A Study of the Penitentiary System 
By FREDERICK H. WINES, LL.D. Revised by Winthrop 
D. Lane. 8vo, 475 pages. Net $2.50. Postage extra. 


In view of the flood of new light which has been thrown, of recent 
years, on the subject of criminology—and also of the changed and 
broadened attitude on the part of the public—this new edition of a 
standard work on the subject is timely. The basis of Dr. Wines’s 
original book was a series of lectures delivered in 1893 and 18095. 
Much water has flowed under the judicial bridges in the succeeding 
quarter of a century. Dr. Wines himself saw and welcomed this fact ; 
and more than one revision of his book appeared during his lifetime. 
Now comes a revision and enlargement from another well-qualified 
pen. Mr. Lane, a specialist on penology, on the staff of the “ Survey,” 
has retained the first eleven chapters, but has added four others, with 
Appendix material, thus making the new book a vehicle for the most 
recent summing up of this highly important subject. Mr. Lane is by 
no means an outside investigator. His work has brought him in inti- 
mate contact with prison life and he has had the active assistance of 
such men as Dr. William Healy, of the Judge Baker Foundation; Mr. 
George W. Kirchwey, Mr. Osborne and Mr. Calvin Derrick. His find- 
ings on the present and future treatment of the criminal are both inter- 
esting and valuable and should help toward a solution of this great 
social problem. 


Third Edition Revised and Reset Twentieth Thousand 


e o,.° 
American Charities 
By Amos G: WARNER, PH.D. Revised by Mary Roberts 
Coolidge, Ph.D., with biographical preface by George 
E. Howard, Ph.D. 8vo, 560 pages. Net $2.50. Pos- 
tage extra. 


When the first edition of Warner’s “ American Charities ” appeared 
in 1894, sociologists and educators at once realized that a new note had 
been struck in this great subject. Here was a serious and comprehen- 
sive attempt to define and systematize what had hitherto been left to 
haphazard judgment. The author had brought to his task not only the 
ripe fruits of a lifetime of experience of study—he had also injected 
into it what has been aptly described as a “ humorous common sense ” 
which illuminated and humanized his subject to a surprising degree. 
The book speedily took its place as an authority. 


In 1908, a revision was made in the text by the late author’s pupil 
and co-laborer, Mary Roberts Coolidge, when new statistics and mate- 
rial made necessary by the lapse of time were incorporated. And now 
after another decade the growth of public opinion and further increase 
_ of information in public philanthropy have made necessary a second 
revision. It is fortunate in every way that both revisions have been in 
the hands of Mrs. Coolidge, as the original flavor of the work is undis- 
turbed, while the reviser by professional training and experience is 
thoroughly qualified to continue the task. Much new illustrative mate- 
rial, a néw index and bibliography have been added. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
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WHERE A NAME HUR | 


To THE Epitror: As when a king diegniy, 
can ‘cry: “The war is dead. Long 
war!” We have won the war again tay 
tarism and irresponsible autocracy; and)jp« 
on with the fight in our war, the’ s Hint 
workers’ war, the war against Poverty, 1 Wr 
is a more dangerous, a more lasting, 
more brutal enemy than Germany. In 
the social workers are in the front b 
trenches where the danger is, as well as 
the other trenches. z 

The family division of the social 
army had lost a great opportunity, but i 
gained a greater one. At Atlantic City 
week the American Association for O 
ing Charity changed its name to the 
can Association for Organizing 
Social Work, and recommended tha 
member societies call themselves | 
Social Work Societies, or something sin 
If, when the war came, organized 
had had no charity in its name, it might] 
administered Home Service with no’ 
administration, just as the Playground 
Recreation Association of America’ 
administer War Camp Community Ser 
The Wart Camp Community Service 
continues for civilian service, with enha 
opportunity and prestige. : 

Most fortunately, the Red Cross H 
Service has consented to continue for a 
in civilian families, so that the 
division of the social werk army can Bh 
where it has not sown. The Amel 
Association has voted to increase its bugs 
and its staff greatly in order to meet 
opportunity. bi 

Today there is prejudice against orga 
charity, though the Red Cross has stamp 
it with its approval. All over the lane 
thousands of towns and cities, there is 9 
Cross Home Service with nothing that 
succeed it. If Red Cross Home Servi 
today, organized charity would not bi 
heir; but if the Home Service does not® 
too soon it may, and probably will, inh 
A committee has been appointed for 
operation between the allies in places wi 
there ate two commands. There will] 
difficulties’ under two commands, but’! 
are fighting the same enemy, Poverty, | 
the command is less important than victory: 

On with the fight, but let it be a fig 
against the enemy only, and never bety 
the allies. : 
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FREDERIC ALM 
[Secretary, Charity Organization Society] | 
Buffalo, June 6. 7 


FREE TROLLEYS 4 


To THE Epitor: In the Survey for May’ 
Mr. John P. Fox discusses a plea for hi 
trolley fares which had appeared in a | 
vious issue. The discussion is most valuali 
in its emphasis of the social aspects of 
transportation problems and the importali 
of adequate service. While not agrei 
with many of his arguments, his ma 
premise that higher fares are not the answy) 
is certainly correct for at least the smi H 
cities even in the restricted sense of finanel} 
return. aM 

The serious factor in the street railwe 
problem is that the gross revenue per unit 
population served is tending to decrease, 
to the inroads of the automobile. Decre% 


om | 
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i d increased farés offer only tem- 
' is lief. Many street railways will not 
le ‘ji to. earn suffcient.return, to attract 
ati ‘or necessary improvements, and in 
fller cities may not be able to earn 
ujerating expenses. . Apply all possible 
a 2s, allow the companies to charge any 
wey wish, and the condition is not ma- 
lp yi changed. 
. “dr shall be done? The proper func- 
. ‘\yithof our local transportation systems is 
 oghtt Ly” necessary to the wellbeing of ‘the 
iy @ities which they serve. We cannot 
iy go> have them so crippled that adequate 
tt va, cannot be rendered. One solution, is 
i?) i] artnership or subsidy as suggested by 
Util Ja. Public ownership is the same 
‘iy |G, another form. With properly kept 
| ty Aa is questionable whether public, op- 
'\\yyfMf will prove more economical than 
 # operation, although the many other 
th Bes of public ownership from the 
hig, @tat of the community may make it 
Alin le in a given case. — 
iti ; ‘not carry out ,the idea of a street 
:}@ as a public necessity to its fullest 
hyo} @ As the community. must be called 
aon) make up a deficit anyway, why not 
“pul possible benefits? Have. the city 
‘@)ad operate. the street railway and 
ano fare, but pay the full expense out 
ation. This is not as wild as it 
‘ge An elevator is put in a building 
it adds to the value of all the rooms 
fhe first floor, and they are taxed in 
‘oPnt for its operation and upkeep. The 
ittation system of a city is an analo- 
‘ase. Charge no fare and you will 
“Sy increase the value of real estate, 
lly in the outlying districts. You 
ti l\@oive a great incentive to the location 
uti industries, and could certainly at- 
“GS@orkmen to the city “where you ride 
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‘a ) work.” It would as certainly offer 
_Ti@Mion of any problems of congestion. 
wa year or so, the increased values 
itt be such that the tax-rate would be 
{@ any higher than before. It is sug- 
wistciias an interested proposition to work 
ob a specific case. Some city is going 
m@ve@« it into the form of a definite pro- 
ia tnd sometime it is going to be tried. 
jiiphiiiealizedthat many questicns arise in 
1 and about the practicability of such an 
wd gad their answer is not attempted here; 
ye dih the social and financial aspects of 
iB) plan represent so many interesting 
wit M@pities that a detailed study would cer- 
-aieame worth while. 
th GayLorp C, CumMMIN. 
| city manager, Grand Rapids] 
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i TROLLEY FARES 

{v¢@e Eprror: I note in the Survey [for 
§-] a letter by Mr. Fox written in reply 

wit 2), There is nothing new in this letter, 

sion that Mr. Fox for his own edification 

ta parently for the purpose of muddling 

%§e, goes through the time-worn process 

ng up a man of straw and then pro- 

tf to knock him down. 


(anyone ever hear of the suggestion 
wie fare in New York city should be 
\0" Wats for the first mile and one cent for 
4 Mhdditional mile? Nevertheless, Mr. 
te a ‘kes the trouble of working out the 
:\ tion of how much the fare from Coney 
i’ Mito the Bronx would be on that basis. 
Sier arguments are not only unfair, but 


i) 


Files 
want to the trouble of writing to you 
oy: I felt it was important that you 
* have the correct facts. Your repeti- 
'Mr. Fox’s misstatements I feel is in 
“ith your general policy of advocating 
,/ @ism, and allowing some of your writ- 


Obtaining new recruits for social work through the colleges. 


Assisting in the standardization of methods of work, training and 


salaries. 


Placing men and women in positions, and acting as the placement agent 


for organizations. 


Offering vocational guidance, advice and information. 


Because the Exchange is a professional, co-operative guild its 
financial .aim. is, to be self-supporting from the field it serves. 


Do. you believe in such a guild for social workers? 


If so, won’t you become a co-op 


* MAKE IT YOURS ” 


One hundred. new members “made it theirs” at Atlantic City... .¥ou 
were perhaps too busy to sign up then, so here is. another opportunity. 


Annual dues: 
Individual membership: 


A Chives niemmeaetsioitcrs ahstess 
Sustainineyyeeeeen ee os 


Institutional membership: 


Up to 10 paid workers employed............ 


Over 10 and less than 50 
50 or mores metaciia ont 


NATIONAL SocrAL WorkKERS’ EXCHANGE 
? 


130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Herewith find $.......... , paying 
for the current year. 


a ey 


ers to adjust the facts to suit their or your 
convictions. 

I do not like to use strong language of 
this kind, but the facts warrant it. I do, 
however, before closing this.letter, want. to 
compliment you on the average improvement 
in the Survey during the last few weeks. 
If you will print more Social Workshop stuff, 
I think you will find that is what your read- 
ers want. 

F. J. Lisman, 

New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN AND OTHER Essays. By 
the late William G. Sumner. Edited by 
Albert G. Keller. Yale University Press. 
559 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $2.65. 

WISE PARENTHOOD. By Dr. Marie C. Stopes. 


The National Secial Workers’ Exchange 


is doing the following things, free of charge: 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising, rates are: Hotels and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Hstate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. 


“Want’’ advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,’ ‘Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address, for each inser- 
tion. Address Advertising Department, The 
Survey, 112 Hast 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: An American woman, as 
Welfare Worker, in Industrial Community 


lowing activities—Day Nursery, 
garten, Americanization Work, Personal 
and Public Hygiene and recreation for for- 


eign groups of women and children. Ad- 
dress 3180 Survey. 
WANTED: Assistant Social Service 


= 


orker for Hospital. Address Mrs. Coo- 
ley, 119 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


A REGISTERED NURSE, preferably 
one having had industrial experience, is 
wanted for a mill and village in the South. 
Good Salary. Send references. Address 
Wateree Mills, Camden, S. C. 


WANTED by Jewish Orphan Asylum in 
‘a large city, which is about to build a 
modern cottage system, a thoroughly quali- 
fied Superintendent who can aid in build- 
ing and equipping new buildings, and taking 
charge after they are completed. Address 
. A. H., 3184 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER, recent 
war experience in Italy, speaks Italian, 
wishes to return to Italy as investigator or 
executive. Communicate Miss Curtis, 264 
Boylston street, Boston. 


(e) 


tion New York or vicinity. Address 3165 
SURVEY. 


RECOGNIZED specialist in immigrant 
education; constructive and practical Amer- 
icanization Director; experienced coordi- 

_ nating and systematizing state-wide and 

local agencies engaged in any phase of 
Americanization; administrator and execu- 
‘tive, legislative campaign, legal aid, pub- 
licity, research and reference, surveys and 
investigations. Linguist; forceful speaker. 
Address 3177 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: Experienced in case work, 
settlement, employment and community or- 
ganization. Address 3179 Survey, 


MATRON in school or orphanage. Ex- 
perienced. Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress 3182 Survey. 


ORGANIZER, executive secretary, in- 
vestigator, employment, five years’ experi- 
ence social work, desires position, New 
York, immediately or September Ist. Ad- 
dress 3183 SurRvEY. 


BOARD WANTED: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER with 
two children of tender age, seeks home 
where she can be assured that the children 
will be properly cared for during her ab- 
sence. Location must be in greater New 
York and terms moderate. Correspon- 
dence invited from broad-minded readers 
who are not afraid of their own thoughts, 
and who take an interest in child welfare. 
Address 3181 Survey. 
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A. C. Fifield, London. 32 pp., paper 
bound. 

War BorRowING. By Jacob H. Hollander. 
Macmillan Co. 215 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the SurvEY $1.58. 

THE REDEMPTION OF THE DISABLED. By Gar- 
rard Harris. D. Appleton & Co. 318 pp., 
illustrated. Price $2; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $2.10. 

CIvILIzATION. By Ellen N. LaMotte. George 
H. Doran Co. 267 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $1.58. 

THe GREATER Task. By William C. Schaef- 
fer. Fleming H. Revell Co. 174 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

THE PsYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY OF ANGER. 
By Roy F. Richardson. Warwick & York, 
Inc. 100 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.35. 

DEFICIENCY AND DELINQUENCY. By James B. 
Miner. Warwick & York, Inc. 355 pp. 
Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.37. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH ScHoot. ~By G. Vernon 
Bennett. Warwick & York, Inc. 224 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION. By Fred- 
erick H. Wines. Revised edition by Win- 
throp D. Lane. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
481 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
Survey $2.60. 

A New MouwicipaL ProcraM. By Clinton R. 
Woodruff. D. Appleton & Co. 392 pp. 
Price $2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.35. 

ARISTODEMOCRACY. By Sir Charles Waldstein. 
New Edition. Longmans, Green & Co. 
434. pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.62. 

Sex AND SEx WorsuHip. By O. A. Wall. C. 
V. Mossy Co. 607 pp., illustrated. Price 
$7.50; by mail of the Survey $7.70. 

Victory OVER BLINDNEss. By Sir Arthur 
Pearson. George H. Doran Co. 264 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.58. 

Jimmiz Hiccins. By Upton Sinclair. Boni 
& Liveright. 282 pp. Price $1.60; by mail 
of the SuRvEY $1.68. 

SoctaL Work. By Richard C. Cabot. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 188 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.58. 

VAGABONDS OF THE SEA. By Rene Milan, 
translated by Randolph Bourne. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 248 pp. Price $1.90; by 
mail of the Survey $2. 

THE SwaLLtow. By Ruth Dunbar. Boni & 
Liveright. 246 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.58. 

INTERNATIONAL Economics. ‘The Annals, 
American Academy of Political and Social 


Science, Philadelphia. 327 pp. paper 
ue Price $1; by mail of the Survey 
1.06, 


EFFECTS OF THE GREAT WAR Upon Acri- 
CULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BriTain. By Benjamin H. Hibbard. Pre- 
liminary economic studies of the War No. 
11. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Oxford University Press. 232 pp., 
paper bound. Price $1; by mail of the 
SuRvEY $1.10. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before July 12. 


JUNE AND JULY 

CHuRcH Work, CONFERENCE FOR. Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., June 19-30. 
Sec., M. DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE, ASSOCIATION OF. St. 
Louis, June, 4th week. Sec., Mrs. Gertrude 
< Martin, 934 Stewart avenue, Ithara, 

sen 

CoLoRED PEOPLE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF. Mid-Year Confer- 
ence. Cleveland, June 21-29. Sec., John 
R. Shillady, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLET 
Listings fifty cents a line, four weel 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout ti 

Order pamphlets from publishe: 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIRST NA 

OPHRATIVH CONVENTION. 3800 pp 
Published by The Cooperative 
America, 2 West 13th St., New Yor! 


TOWARD THH NBW EDUCATION. The cas 
autocracy in our public schools. 16 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York ¢ 
WorkKsHOP COMMITTHDS. Suggested 
development. By C. G. Renold. 
from the Survny for October 5, 19 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Bast 19 
York City. 5 cts. 


For VALun RecwIvVED. A Discussion 
trial Pensions. John A, Fitch. § 
from the Sugvry. 6 cts. Survey 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New Yor 

You SHOULD KNow ABOUT CREDIT UN 
manual furnished gratiz upon req 
sachusetts Credit Union Associa 
Devonshire St., Boston. 2 

INDIA’S F'RHEDOM IN AMERICAN COURTS, 

lished by Friends of Freedom for J 

7 Hast 15th St., New York City, 

Price 10 cents. (This pamphlet giy, 

account of the cases against Hindu 

prisoners and refugees awaiting 

American courts.) 

IMMIGRATION LITHRATURE distributed 

tional Liberal Immigration League, P, 

1261, New York. Arguments free on 

A SLACKzER’S CONFESSION: The Sham 
ing Out of Jail. 50 cents per hund 
W. Youmans, Sedalia, Mo. 

Make THH Movins Pay FoR SociaL Wi 

Warren M. Covill. 4 pp. Also 


available for distribution, 24 pp., 2 
Correspondence invited. Social Se 
partment, National Board of Rey 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly ’ 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the m 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; 
lished by The National Committee for M 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New Yo 


Public Health Nurse ; monthly; $2 a xe re 
lished by National Organization for F 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New | 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; 
year; published by Hospitai Social 8S¢ 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New ! 


Democracy, THE YOUNG. ALL YOUNG 
PLE’S CONFERENCE. Rockaway Bea 
York, June 20-22. The Young Dem 
51 Greenwich avenue, New York. 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
kee, June 29-July 5. Sec. J. W. C 
1400 Massachusetts avenue, Was. 

Home Economics ASSOCIATION, Ame 
Blue Ridge, N. C. June 23-28. Sec, 
M. Winchell, Teachers’ College, 
York. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SocrAList Society, A’ 
SUMMER CONFERENCE. The Inn-i 
Hills, Highland, Ulster county, New 
June 24-30. Sec, Harry W. Laidle 
Fifth avenue, New York. 

Iowa STATE COLLEGE, RURAL LIFE 
ENCE OF. Ames, Iowa, June 22-27. 
responding Officer, Prof. George H. Ye) 
Tungeln, Iowa State College, Ames. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
Park, N. J., June 23-28. Sec., Geo: 
Utley, Library of Congress, Washi 


LATER MEETINGS 


Pustic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, AME 
New Orleans, October 27-30. Sec., 
Hedrick, 169 Massachusetts avenue, Bi 

SaFeTy CouNcit, NATIONAL. Annual § 
Congress. September 29-October 2. (i) 
responding Officer, S. J. Williams, 
tinental and Commercial Bank 
Chicago. 


y 

RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
i LATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y; 131 
\ id St., New York, For public employment 

\ \\jbul; industrial safety and health; work- 

my compensation; health insurance; one 
west in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


i AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
74 WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
‘na University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
hn, Ex. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
Organization to promote develop- 
f social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
Hof Social Work. 


i ,ALICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
“rly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
ENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
de B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
Itimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
jets care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
. i jaynfant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
*@pf pre-school age and school age. 


SCAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
auis Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
wrork, Organized for betterment of condi- 
tin home, school, institution and commun- 
Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics, 
‘athedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
UE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
7 P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Cys fontihles to Review and other pub- 
nS ; 


tit 
i) lag 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
ON—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
pression of prostitution, the reduction of 
3a] diseases, and the promotion of sound 
education. information and catalogue of 
dalets upon request. Associate Membership, 
; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
: PS oT quarterly magazine and month- 
etin. 


RICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
ANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
dge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
ent and prevention. Publications free 
ynest, Annual membership dues, $5. 


INICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
OwGrellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
els, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
twin a slic service for knowledge about human in- 
rT "@ince, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
iin ipilities, Literature free. 


S2tRAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
st IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
tant denominations. Rey. Charies S. 
rland, gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 


mmission on the Church and Social Sery- 
; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. HE. Hrnest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


4mmission on International Justice and 
oodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


mission on Church and Country Life; 
ev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
ev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


‘Wmmittee for Christian Relief in France and 
elgium. United American religious agen- 
es for the relief and reconstruction of the 
rotestant forces of France and Belgium. 
_iPhairman, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
/ebor. sec’y, Rev. Hddison Mosiman. 105 E 
2822 St., New York. 


‘tional Temperance Socie 
m Temperance. Hon. 
“iehairman Commission. 
yi APTON INSTITUTE—J. BH. Gregg, princi- 

2/G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. . Rogers, 
; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
_ Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
nor a Government school. Free illus- 
d literature. 


and Commission 
arl HE}. Milliken, 


AID COUNCIL OF 
f (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
y St.. New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
Has international system of safeguard- 
| Conducts National Americanization pro- 


IRCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
y W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
' Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
1 socialism among college men and women. 
al membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
erly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
, Charles W. Dliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 


year. 
$10; 


Ta 
N 


[ADVERTISEMENT] __ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave. New York. To secure to, colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘I’o advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
one school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. : 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly The American Child. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
ene through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental H ygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
aie at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 815 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. eae Mca ie pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

al ede Haag ba he pac 

Delinquents an orrection, Tus B. Adams. 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Wincisye, 

pepe Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence. Kelley. 

fies ‘wha Specie ad ie Ingram, 
enta ygiene, aj. Frankwood H, - 
liams, M. O. R. C. jk 

Organization of Social Forces, William J. 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the higher 
epee democratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICER 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. bec ys 35 BH. 30th St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
EB al for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Olub Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
jer Rha tt hone alr naan II ah Rvaeninn 


(RS ESSENSE ROHS RRSP ASSEN lS A Ld Sr ese 
THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


“NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


ING—Hlla Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, cp aie fee included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward, 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 180 DB. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 
Lexington Avs., New York. Composed of non- 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TEADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 708), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor. 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skiiton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston. Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment : 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes — 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples, Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lisb an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 H, 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
Imanager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survny; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, -D.; ‘Hducation, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Hmmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala, 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. Tue War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the cam 


cities and towns, ° 
Braucher, sec’y. Joseph Lee, pres.; H 


Six Years’ Successful Experience i in. Communi 


Leadership Presented i in Two Weeks 


This is exactly what you can secure by attending 


The Summer School of Community Leadership 


conducted by the American City Bureau. 


The Work of The American City Bureau 


This Bureau organizes and ‘strengthens civic and commercial organizations. It also 
directs other community undertakings. Its permanent staff has been increased from five to’ 
sixty by the demand for its services during the past six years. It is the only concern of its 
kind in the world. The work of the American City Bureau and the concerns merged with 
it, has touched the lives of more than 24,000,000 people. i 


What the School Accomplishes 


At the School the Bureau condenses into two weeks, its six years of successful experi- 
ence in the practical application of the principles of community leadership. The instruc-" 
tors are men who have demonstrated by actual accomplishment their mastery of the sub- 
jects with which they deal. They do not treat with untried theories. Thru them you can 


gain a clearer understanding of the art of community leadership than you could secure : 
in the same time in any other way. 


Why the School Has Succeeded ; 


This will be the School’s fifth session. It has succeeded because it has helped men to’ 
greater power of achievement, and better salaries. There is ample testimony to this in lets) 
ters from past students which we shall be glad to send you. 


Time and Place 


oe will be held at Eagles Mere Park, Pa. (near Williamsport), on July 14 
to 4" 


San Information 


There is more about this School in a pamphlet we shall be glad to mail you. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 
Tribune Building, New York 


Gentlemen: 


I should like to know more about the Summer School of Community Leadership. 
you send me the pamphlet mentioned above and full information regarding it? 


